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WORK AT ELMIRA. 


THE PAPERS OF PRESIDENTS McCOSH AND ELIOT. 


HE subjects that elicited the most dis- 
cussion at the recent meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association at Elmira, 
were that on ‘‘ Upper Schools,’’ by Presi- 
dent McCosh, of Princeton, and that on a 
‘‘ National University,” by President Eliot, 
of Harvard. The extracts we present below 
may not do the authors full justice, but they 
are sufficient to show the ground they oc- 

cupy. 

DR. MCCOSH’s PAPER. 


‘* Upper Schools,”’ in the sense used by Dr. 
McCosh, are schools intermediate between 
the elementary public schools and the col- 
leges. He says that ‘‘so far as elementary 
or primary schools are concerned, the 
United States rank as high as any country 
in the world.’’ And of our colleges he re- 
marks, ‘‘I am prepared to testify from a 
pretty enlarged acquaintance with colleges 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that, to the 
great body of students, the American col- 
leges impart as high and certainly as_ useful 
an education as any European colleges, as 
Oxford or Cambridge in England, as Edin- 
burgh and the Scotch colleges, as Dublin 
and the Queen’s in Ireland, as Berlin and the 
great German Universities, in all of which 
there are fully as many idle boys and full as 
many graduating with a miserably imper- 
fect knowledge, as in the younger Ameri- 
can colleges.’’ 

But in the matter of ‘‘ Upper Schools,”’ 
Academies and High schools, he thinks the 








United States are deplorably deficient. And 
he is right. We have long deplored the want 
in our educational system of which he speaks. 
Our own words, again and again repeated, 
officially and otherwise, seem to be echoed 
back in the voice of this true friend but 
sharp critic of our educational institutions. 
But hear this statement: 

I have before me an early copy, kindly furnished to 
me, of the Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year 1872; and in it there is a table in 
regard to Secondary Institutions. The statistics fur- 
nished are as good as the Bureau is in circumstances 
to supply; but it is acknowledged that they are very 
imperfect. The report says that it is impossible to 
include the course of study pursued in these institu- 
tions, and declares that it cannot yet answer the ques- 
tion so often asked, ‘* What ought they todo?” In 
one table the total number of Academies is 811; of 
Instructors, male and female, 4,501; of students,. 
male and female, 98,929. The number of pupils at 
first sight seems considerably large, but when we ex- 
amine the record more carefully we find a result by 
no means flattering, 
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schools, We have a record of only 8,517 males and | 
females pursuing the classical languages, that is, the 
languages which open to us the ancient world with 
its literature and its history, and in particular open to 
us the New Testament. It will be remembered that 
in Germany the whole of the 108,690 students in the 
gymnasia are learning Latin and Greek, and learn- 
ing them thoroughly, and that the 87,500 students in 
the Real Schools, are learning Latin. It should be 
‘noticed further that we have a return of only 3,444 
preparing for college; of only 856 who have entered 
college during the previous year and only 5,772 who 
have been sent to college by these institutions since 
their organization, 
The Government census gives a somewhat differ- 





ent report from that issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, This discrepancy does not imply any error, 
or even negligence on the part of the Census Com. | 
missioners or the Commissioner of Education. It 
merely manifests how imperfect the returns have 
been, or rather it shows how imperfect the organiza- 
tion of these schools how difficult it is, in regard to 
many of them,to say that they are primary or second- 
ary, or half-way between, or a mixture of the two. 
The census gives 1,518 academies or 707 more than 
have been reported to the Bureau of Education and 
makes the attendance 129,406, whereas the Bureau 
has heard of only 98,929. It is calculated that there 
are in America, 2,455,000 persons, male and female, 
from the ages of 15 to 17 inclusive; and we have no 
evidence of more than 129,404 getting instruction in 
the academies and of these between half and a third 
seem to be simply studying English,and a number of 
these, I fear, not taking the higher departments of 
English, 

So far as we can judge from the statistics furnished 
by the Bureau, only a small proportion of the stu- 
dents entering the colleges, classical and scientific, 
are sent up by the academies. We learn from one of 
the tables of the Bureau that there are 19,260 students 
in collegiate courses. and when we compare this with 
the number of pupils at academies preparing to enter 
college, only 3,444, when we consider that the 
academies can report only 5,772 as prepared by them 
for college, we see that they are not the principal 





feeders of the colleges. We have seen it stated that 
the Cincinnati High School and the Chicago High 
School each with an attendance of between 400 to 
600 send each on an average from 4 to 7 students to 
the colleges. The question arises where have the 
great body of the 19,260 students been trained ? The 
answer is, in a very varied way, a great number in a 
nondescript way. A considerable number are in 
fact self-eaucated, having only had irregular lessons 
from a minister of religion interested in them, or a 
tutor picked up for the occasion, or by a teacher at 
his odd hours, This shows how difficult it isin all 
states out of New England—where they have numer- 
ous high schools—to have young men prepared to 
enter college, and how difficult it is for our colleges 
to raise their standard of entrance without casting off 
able, deserving, and promising young men, 

A considerable number of the institutions designa- 
ted Academies, are Boarding Schools. Let it be ob- 
served of them that they are not available to any but 
the children of the rich, who can afford to pay $400 
$500 or $600 a year for each of their children, Many 





are imparting a high intellectual education, with an 
excellent training, moral and religious. But they 
differ very much as to the instruction given and the 


of these establishments are'doing immeasurable good, | 
| 
‘ 





care taken of the morals of the pupils. Now a few 
of those at the head of these establishments have no 
higher ambition than to earn a livelihood for the pre- 
sent, and in the course of years lay up a competency 
to make them independent, I know as to some of 
them, that there is great neel of some one to do 
for them what Dickens did for Dotheboys Hall. A 
student who graduated Jately at Princeton College 
told me that at one of these boarding schools, at 
which he was apupil, the meat was often so bad that 
he could not eat it. and when he threw it to the dog 
the animal turned away from it with manifest disgust ; 
and he asserts that the food which he was obliged to 
eat wasthe cause of the weakness which troubled 
him all through his college career, and which he fears 
will continue with him through life, At the private 
boarding-schools the principal is under no official in- 
spection, and he is tempted tosend home flattering and 
false reports to the parents who are often too busy to 
make any very searching inquiries, In too many 
cases the teacher feels that he cannot afford to send 
home a wicked boy who is corrupting half the school, 
but who belongs to an influential family whose 
patronage is not to be thrown away. At a very large 
number of the institutionsthe teachers do not aim, or 
profess to aim, at imparting high scholarship; they 
feel that they have accomplished all that they intend 
when they have prepared their pupils for the business 
of life. 

I have not been able to prepare such careful sta- 
tistics as I expected, as to high schools, Massachu- 
setts here takes the lead. Her old Colonial law of 
1647 required every town of one hundred families to 
support a high school, whose teacher should be “ al le 
to instruct the youth so far as they may be fitted for 
the University.’’ This enactment laid the foundation 
of the greatness of the old Bay State. The law was 
for a time in abeyance, but of late years vigorous at- 
tempts have been made to have it thoroughly put into 
operation. It is reported :— 

“ During the past year, 179 high schools have been 
maintained in 165 cities and towns. Only three 
towns required by law failed to maintain a high 
school. Many of these schools are not what might be 
expected from the name; still, even in the poorest of 
them, greater advan‘ages are presented than could be 
offered by the other schools in the same town; and 
in many of the large cities and tewns an education is 
afforded, without expense to the pupil, more exten- 
sive and complete than can be acquired in many col- 
leges, Their influence, when they are wisely and lib- 
erally supported, is incalculable. From them our col- 
leges receive their largest and often their best supplies, 
From the high school at Woburn, a town having a 
population less that 9,000, twenty graduated last 
June, five of whom are going to co.lege, Including 
these five, there were twenty-eight members of the 
school studying with reference to a collegiate educa- 
tion. Nine others who were fitted at this school 
were at that time in different colleges,” 

Massachusetts owes much to its common schools, 
much to its universities, but it owes quite as much to 
its academies and high schools, which seized the 
brightest youths in the elementary schools, and sen 
them on to universities which have flourished in 
consequence. There are high schools sustained by 
state enactments in other New England states, and 
hence that portion of our country has been able to 
maintain in efficiency so many coleges. 1] cannot 
find evidence of the other states of the Union being 


| inclined to establish high schools. There are wide 
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regions of America which have good colleges, but 
not so far as I can discover, a single high school or 
academy worthy of the name, and the colleges are 
holding by alow standard of scholarship, and are alto- 
gether in a languishing condition. It appears that 
many of the cities are exerting themselves to estab- 
lish high schools. I am able to present the statistics 
of the high schools in 326 cities, the aggregate popu- 
lation of which amounts to more than eight millions: 


In towns above, T’ns above. T’ns under. Total. 
10,000 5,000 5,000 


High Schools........... 168 89 98 855 
yi. | ee go2 226 503 1,331 
Petites 22,570 5.975 5,036 33,982 


It is not possible to give a definition which will ex- 
actly characterize the branches taught in these schools. 
Latin and elementary science are taught in most of 
them, and, in a number, Greek to those who wish it. 
In these high schools there are 2,510 pupils prepar- 
ing for college and 667 for scientific schools. A 
number of boys begin their higher instruction in the 
high school, and then go tosome preparatory school 
before entering college. The friends of education 
should, I think, exert themselves to have the number 
of these schools increased, and higher instruction im- 
parted. 

From this survey we may gather several important 
lessons as to secondary instruction in the United 
States. 

1. The statistics we have of the academies and high 
schools are very imperfect. The Commissioner of 
Education ought to be encouraged in his efforts to 
make these more complete, and to keep the whole 
subject of secondary instruction before the public. 

2. The secondary schools are not organized as in 
some other countries. This, no doubt, is an advan- 
tage, considered under certain aspects. It would be 
wrong to discourage private enterprise; and we find in 
fact that some of the best academies in the country are 
entirely under the teacher or under a small body of 
trustees. Still, great benefit would arise from hav- 
ing the public academies and high schools under 
some sort of organization, voluntary on the part of 
those which are supported by private endowment, and 
with a public inspection of those which are under 
cities or states. This would give a unity with a 
diversity to the teaching, and tend to elevate the 
lower to the state of the higher. 

3. While ahigh orfier of instruction is given in 
some of the academies and high schools, in many the 
branches taught are far too limited and the standard 
aimed atin these branches is much toolow. The very 
discussion of the subject will help to remove the evil 
and may terminate in amore thorough organization, 
Though we are not in possession of full statistics as to 
other academies or high schools, we have confidence 
that in respect of numbers they are not equal to the 
wants of the community. Wide regions, even in some 
of our most advanced states, are without not only a high 
school to give higher instruction to the middle or 
lower classes, but even without anacademy. Parents 
write me from various places that they have not with- 
in hundreds of miles any school fitted to prepare 
their sons for college or give them higher instruction 
than is to be had in the common schools, 

5. The consequence ofall this is that there is a vast 
amount of talent lost to the country, in bright boys 
fitted to do good in the higher walks of life, in litera- 
ture, in science, in statesmanship or the church, being 
obliged to devote their lives to manual occupations. 
I hold that the secondary school is the main 
means of calling forth talent in every country. It 
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seizes the most promising boys at the primary schools 
and sends them up to college, or into the higher 
walks of life where they have the means of distin- 
guishing themselves and benefiting their country. 
We have not room to follow Dr. McCosh 
in the discussion of the remedies he pro- 
poses for the evil he depicts, but briefly 
stated they are, first, endowed academies, 
and second, the establishment of high 
schools, aided by appropriations from the 
general government arising from the sale of 
the public lands. Our own views as to the 
proper remedy are pretty well known to our 
readers, and cannot be repeated here. 


DR. ELIOT’S PAPER. 





We give only the concluding part of this 
paper, the part containing the author’s views 
concerning the proper relation of the Gov- 
ernment to education. To the views as 
here expressed, little objection can be made; 
but it came out in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, that Dr. Eliot is opposed to the 
establishment of public high schools. He 
held that the state might provide for univer- 
sal elementary education on the ground that 
it was a cheap system of police, but that no 
man ought. to be taxed to send another 
man’s son to a high school or to college. 
This doctrine, coming from Harvard, from 
Boston, took the Association by surprise, and 
was at once stoutly combatted. The school 
men of Pennsylvania repudiate it z# /ofo. 
But we refrain from further comments until 
we have before us the official proceedings ; 
meantime asking attention to the extract we 
print of the able paper above named. 

I turn next to my third topic, the true policy of 
our government as regards university instruction. In 
almost all the writings about a nation’s university, 
and of course in the two Senate bills now under dis- 
cussion, there will be found the implication, if not 
the express assertion, that it is somehow the duty of 
our government to maintain a magnificent university. 
This assumption is the foundation upon which rest 
the ambitious projects before us, and many similar 
schemes. Let me try to demonstrate that the foun- 
dation is itself unsound. 

The general notion that a beneficent government 
should provide and control an elaborate organization 
for teaching, just as it maintains an army, a navy or 
a post-office, is of European origin, being a legiti- 
mate corollary to the theory of government by divine 
right, It is said that the state is a person having a 
conscience and a moral responsibility ; that the gov- 
ernment is the visible representative of a people’s 
civilization, and the guardian of its honor and its 
morals, and should be the embodiment of all that is 
high and good in the people’s character and aspira- 
tions, This moral person, this corporate representa- 
tive of a Christian nation, has high duties and func- 
tions commensurate with its great powers, and none 
more imperative than that of diffusing knowledge 
and advancing science. 
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I desire to state this argument for the conduct of 
high educational ins‘itutions by government, as a 
matter of abstract duty, with all the force which be- 
longs to it; for under an endless variety’of thin dis- 
guises, and with all sorts of am." ‘fications and 
dilutions, it is a staple commodity with ‘vriters upon 
the relation of government to educatic: The con- 
ception of government upon which this argument is 
based is obsolescent everywhere. In a free commu- 
nity the government does not hold this parental, or 
patriarchal—I should better say Godlike—position. 
Our government is a group of servants appointed to 
do certain difficult and important work. It is not 
the guardian of the nation’s morals; it does not ne- 
cessarily represent the best virtue of the republic, 
and is not responsible for the national character, 
being itself one of the products of that character. 
The doctrine of state personality and conscience, 
and the whole argument to the dignity and moral 
elevation of a Christian nation’s government as the 
basis of government duties, are natural enough under 
Grace of God governments, but they find no ground 
of practical application to modern republican con- 
federations ; they have no bearing on governments 
considered as purely human agencies with defined 
powers and limited responsibilities. Moreover, for 
most Americans, these arguments prove a great deal, 
or much; for if they have the least tendency to per- 
suade us that government should direct any part of 
secular education, with how much greater force do 
they apply to the conduct by government of the reli- 
gious education of the people. These propositions 
are indeed the main arguments for an established 
church. Religion is the supreme human interest; 
government is the supreme human organization; 
therefore government ought to take care for religion, 
and a Christian government should maintain dis- 
tinctively Christian religious institutions. This is 
not theory alone; it is the practice of all Christendom, 
except in America and Switzerland, Now, we do 
not admit it to be our duty to establish a national 
church. We believe not only that our people are 
more religious than many nations which have estab- 
lished churches, but also that they are far more reli- 
gious under their own voluntary system than they 
would be under any government establishment of 
religion, We do not admit for a moment that estab- 
lishment or no establishment is synonymous with 
national piety or impiety. Now, if a beneficent 
Christian government may rightly leave the people 
to provide themselves with religious institutions, 
surely it may leave them to provide suitable univer- 
sities for the education of their youth. And here 
again the question of national university or no na- 
tional university is by no means synonymous with the 
question—Shall the country have good university 
education or not? The only question is, shall we 
have a university supported and controlled by gov- 
ernment, or shall we continue to rely upon universi- 
ties supported and controlled by other agencies ? 

There is, then, no foundation whatever for the 
assumption that it is the duty of our government to 
establish a national university. I venture to state 
one broad reason why our government should not 
establish and maintain a university, If the people 
of the United States have any special destiny, any 
peculiar function in the world, it is to try to work 
out under extraordinarily favorable circumstances the 
problem of free institutions for a heterogeneous, 
rich, multitudinous population spread over a vast 
territory, We, indeed, want to breed scholars, artists, 
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poets, historians, novelists, engineers, physicians, jur- 
ists, theologians and orators; but, first of all, we want 
to breed a race of independent, self-reliant freemen, 
capable of helping, guiding and governing them- 
selves. Now, the habit of being helped by the gov- 
ernment, even if it be to things good in themselves 
—to churches, universities, and railroads—is a most 
insidious and irresistible enemy of republicanism; 
for the very essence of republicanism is self-reliance. 
With the continental nations of Europe it is an 
axiom that the government is to do everything, and 
is responsible for everything. The French have no 
word for * public spirit,” for the reason that the sen- 
timent is unknowntothem. This abject dependence 
on the government is an accursed inheritance from 
the days of the divine right of kings. Americans, 
on the contrary, maintain precisely the opposite 
theory, namely, that government is to do nothing 
not expressly assigned it to do, that it is to perform 
no function which any private agency can perform 
as well, and that it is not to doa public good even, 
unless that good be otherwise unattainable. It is 
hardly too much to say that this doctrine is the 
foundation of our public liberty. So long as the 
people are really free they will maintain it in theory 
and in practice. During the war of the rebellion we 
got accustomed to seeing the government spend vast 
sums of money and put forth vast efforts, and we 
asked ourselves, why should not some of these great 
resources and powers be applied to works of peace, 
to creation as well as to destruction? So we subsi- 
dized railroads and steamship companies, and agri- 
cultural colleges, and now it is proposed to subsidize 
a university. The fatal objection to this subsidizing 
process is that it saps the foundations of public 
liberty, The only adequate securities of public liber- 
ty are the national habits, traditions and character 
acquired and accumulated in the practice of liberty 
and self-control. Interrupt these traditions, break 
up these habits or cultivate the opposite ones, or 
poison that national character, and public liberty will 
suddenly be found defenceless. We deceive our- 
selves dangerously when we think or speak as if 
education, whether primary or university, could 
Education can do 
no such thing. A republican people should indeed 
be educated and intelligent; but it by no means fol- 
lows that an educated and intelligent people will be 
republican. Do I seem to conjure up imaginary evils 
to follow from this beneficent establishment of a 
superb national university? We teachers should be 
the last people to forget the sound advice—odsta 
principiis, A drop of water will put out a spark 
which otherwise would have kindled a conflagration 
that rivers could not quench. 

Let us cling fast to the genuine American method 
—the old Massachusetts method—in the matter of 
public instruction. The essential features of that 
system are local taxes for universal elementary educa- 
tion voted by the citizens themselves, local elective 
boards to spend the money raised by taxation and 
control the schools, and for the higher grades of in- 
struction permanent endowments administered by 
incorporated bodies of trustees. This is the Ameri- 
can voluntary system, in sharp contrast with the mili- 
tary, despotic organization of public instruction which 
prevails in Prussia and most gther states of conti- 
nental Europe, Both systems have peculiar advan- 
tages, the crowning advantage of the American 
method being that it breeds freemen, Our ancestors 
well understood the principle that to make a people 
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free and self-reliant, it is necessary to let them take 
care of themselves even if they do not take quite as 
good care of themselves as some superior power 
might. 

And now, finally, let us ask what should make a 
university at the capital of the United States, estab- 
lished and supported by the general government, 
more national than any other American university. 
It might be larger and richer than any other, and it 
might not be; but certainly it could not have a 
monopoly of patriotism or of catholicity, or of lite- 
rary or scientific enthusiasm. There is an attractive 
comprehensiveness and a suggestion of public spirit 
and love of country in the term “ national’; but 
after all the adjective only narrows and belittles the 
noble conception contained in the word ‘ univer- 
sity.” Letters, science, art, philosophy, medicine, 
law,and theology,are larger and more enduring than 
nations, There is something childish in this uneasy 
hankering for a big university in America, as there is 
also in that impatient longing for a distinctive 
American literature which we so often hear expressed, 
As American life grows more various and richer in 
sentiment, passion, thought and accumulated experi- 
ence, American literature will become richer and 
more abounding, and in that better day let us hope 
that there will be found several universities in 
America, though by no means one in each state, as 
free, liberal, rich, national and glorious as the warm- 
est advocate of a single, crowning university at the 
national capital could imagine his desired institution 
to become, 
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A REPLICATION TO ‘*MEADVILLE’S 
LETTER.”’ 








N the July number of THE JourRNAL, the 
editor offered the whole of the next num- 
ber to ‘‘ any one who will answer ’’ the arti- 
cle superscribed ‘‘ Meadville’s Letter.’’ In 
this offer all who donot concur with opinions 
held by the writer of said letter, and per- 
haps also by the editor himself, have another 
instance of the unbounded generosity which 
has been shown to thinkers of the most op- 
posite beliefs on the subject of education, 
during the present management of THE 
JourNAL. I cannot but express my grati- 
tude for this new act of kindness. Know- 
ing the liberal spirit of controversy which 
has always characterized your pages, 1 am 
confident that these lines will not be ex- 
cluded because of their heresy. 

The article in question appears to me to 
attempt a vindication of the Pennsylvania 
system of education in the features in which 
it is most vulnerable. It supports the sys- 
tem in the perpetration of injustice; sup- 
ports the most tyrannical usurpation of 
power—power usurped by a majority which, 
like majorities, generally, makes might 
right, though it be unconstitutional. 

Our correspondent states that ‘‘not the 
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system is the fact that it is ‘common,’ or.in 
other words open to all those who desire to 
be benefited thereby.’’ This might and 
ought to be true, but it isnot. The common 
schools aré not equally common to all who 
desire to be benefited thereby. There are 
preferences given, restrictions not only con- 
structively but actually made, penalties im- 
posed. Of these it is my object to write, 
and it isthese which ‘‘ Meadville’’ not un- 
wittingly defends and desires to perpetuate. 

That ‘‘ Meadville’’ does not desire to 
have ‘‘positive religion’’ taught in our 
schools, only proves him to be a prudent 
man. For ‘positive religion’’ in his ac- 
ceptation of the term denotes the creed ofa 
particular sect, the doctrines of a school of 
theologians. 

He knows it would be impossible ~ -d 
our present circumstances, when no one 
nomination has a preponderence over all 
the others. But before I proceed farther, 
I will make one statement. I do not 
desire to bring the sects into controversy. 
I should like to see in our civil polity every 
stumbling-block removed, every cause of 
complaint arising from unjust sectarianism 
annihilated. 

I believe that it may safely be asserted, 
that, if circumstances permitted, ‘‘ Mead- 
ville’? would have no objection to teaching 
the Heidelberg Catechism jn the schools. 
There would be no more injustice done to 
those of other Protestant creeds than his 
own, than is now done in compelling non- 
Protestants to attend a worship opposed to 
their consciences. But such a proposition 
would bring a storm of indignation down 
about the head and ears of the advocate of 
so distasteful an innovation. Will it never 
be understood by the Protestant majority, 
or rather by the majority of Protestants, 
that a Jew also, or a Roman Catholic, is 
firm in his convictions, believes strongly 
that the evidences of his religion establish 
its truth beyond a reasonable doubt? Will 
they not remember that he has the same 
rights with them to worship according to the 
dictates of his own conscience before the law, 
and—as I verily believe—that his prayers, 
sincerely uttered, are as acceptable at the 
Mercy Seat? This freedom for which 
they chafed, for which their ancestors and 
mine heroically suffered at the aufo-da-fe, for 
which the Puritans left home and fatherland 
and sought a refuge where, untrammelled 
by the burdensome chain of Conventicle 
and Test Acts, they might breathe their sup- 
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quiet of a New World; this freedom—would 
they only regard it as bestowed, that they 
may deprive others of the rights enjoyed by 
themselves? Would they recall the old puri- 
tanic ‘‘ days of stern virtue,*’ when the 
Quakers were denied a /anding after a long, 
perilous, soul-trying voyage, by the very 
heroes, whom many have called by the sa- 
cred appellations, ‘‘ fathers of our country,”’ 
‘founders of our liberties?’’ Would they 
re-enact against the devotees of another 
faith, the oppressions of a former century 
and another continent, oppressions which 
depopulated the shores of Europe and en- 
riched our own? I believe that they would 
not do this intentionally, but if it is done 
the want of intention does not remove the 
grievance. 

When ‘“‘ Meadville’ tells us that the 
schools are opened once every day with 
prayer (according to the doctrines of some 
one faith to the exclusion of all the rest, of 
course), reading of Scripture (from the 
Protestant version—there are at least three 
versions) and singing (sectarian) Christian 
hymns, we perceive that the apple of dis- 
cord, the germ of dissatisfaction, aye, and 
disintegration, is carefully fostered. And 
when he proceeds to relate the marvel, that 
‘*only one objection has come to our notice 
against this much of our religious element, 
and that from a Jew, who said he did not 
wish his children to bow their heads in 
prayer,’’ he again, for the ten-thousandth 
time, brings forward the much-oppressed 
but irrepressible Jew, who suffered equally 
with the primitive Christians under the 
Roman Empire, who was hunted down by 
Saracens, anathemized by the popes, burned 
side by side with Christian heretics during 
the Inquisition, and outlawed by the Re- 
formers—this Jew is again brought forward 
as a hero for his faith, one who would do 
and dare what others have done and dared 
before him, but who fortunately lives in a 
more humane age. Because he did not wish 
his children to bow their heads hypocriti- 
cally, because he did not wish his children 
to mock the deep-felt sincerity of others, 
because he felt that, by being compelled to 
submit to this tyranny, his most sacred 
rights were violated, he is honored by a dis- 
tinction which was meant to cast a slur upon 
him. 

But ‘Meadville’? must not indulge the 
delusion that because one only boldly ex- 
pressed himself, there were not others of the 
two thousand tax-payers who experienced 
the same deprivation of rights. Every 
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Catholic, every Unitarian, every Protestant 
who believes that the former have rights 
which he is bound to respect, was and is 
aggrieved by the religious guidance of those 
schools. The rationalists and infidels we 
shall not mention among the rest, lest we 
give offence to any one. We shall try 
to forget, for the nonce, that Luther was 
in his day considered a rationalist, who 
analyzed the validity and potency of Roman 
indulgences and other practices by the 
intense light of reasonable investigation ; 
that all great reformers were innovating 
rationalists, men usually of the most acute 
and active minds and largest hearts—like 
our sainted Lincoln, for instance, or our 
Franklin, our pride—and that their follow- 
ers were only common-place; we shall try 
to forget all this and not combat the sweep- 
ing excommunication of rationalists. 

The two thousand tax-payers! With 
what a strange joy this overwhelming ma- 
jority is brought before the reader! As if 
to say: ‘‘Here you have the laws, here 
behold the lords paramount of the constitu- 
tion of this State. These are set above it, 
though the following clause were contained 
therein a thousand times: 

***Al]l men have an indefeasible right to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences; that no man can of 
right be compelled to attend, erect or sup- 
port any place of worship, or to maintain 
any ministry against his own consent. No 
human authority can, in any case whatever, 
control or interfere with the rights of con- 
science, and no preference shall be given by 
law to any religious establishment or mode 
of worship.’ ’”’ 

When the people of this Commonwealth 
adopted the above as a part of their social 
contract, they intended to convey an idea. 
It was not a mere rhetorical effusion—idle 
breath to be spoken and sound for a mo- 
ment, and then to die out and be forever 
after lost to mortal ears. 

It cannot be interpreted to be consistent 
with ‘‘ Meadville’s’’ educational plan. Be- 
cause it declares that all mem have certain 
rights indefeasible, because no maz can be 
compelled to attend or support any place of 
worship against his own consent, does it 
exclude women and children from the same 
privileges? We have above stated that the 
schools. are not equally common to all, that 
preferences are given, restrictions not only 
constructively but actually made, penalties 
imposed. Let us examine whether all this 
is true. 
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When the children whose articles of faith } 


are different from those of ‘‘ Meadville,’’ 
when the children of that Jew who did not 
bow his head in prayer, desire the benefit 
of an education at our public schools, they 
do not find them entirely free. There is a 
line drawn, a distinction made, an inequality 
conjured up. These two classes—one con- 
forming to, the other dissenting from, the 
Credo of ‘‘ Meadville ”—do not stand on an 
equal footing before the school laws of this 
Commonwealth, if they are to be miscon- 
strued, or, more exactly speaking, disre- 
garded in thismanner. Here isa restriction 
placed upon a large proportion of our com- 
munity a penalty inflicted for their obstinate 
refusal to comply in matter of faith with the 
opinions of the majority. If these prescribed 
children desire to enjoy the benefits un- 
doubtedly to be derived from our public 
schools, they must sacrifice one of their 
dearest privileges ; they must do violence to 
their conscience. If they submit to these 
conditions, hypocrisy is forced upon them 
day after day, when the mandate for ‘‘ bow- 
ing the head in prayer’’ is given. Dupli- 
city and deceit are thus taught in these 
schools which ‘‘sanction a great deal that 
leads to positive religion.’’ But it is op- 
tional with them whether they will yield or 
not. Sad choice: Intellectual death, 7. ¢., 
ignorance; or spiritual slavery, 7. ¢., submis- 
sion. The slogan of the inquisition varied 
but slightly: Death or submission! To-day, 
as far as the state is concerned, they desire 
to make it equivalent not to death absolute- 
ly, but to the denial of means to gain a 
livelihood, a check to mental growth—in- 
tellectual death or spiritual submission. 
Thus a penalty is inflicted upon those dis- 
senters who attend the schools as well as 
those who oppose this method of thinking 
by proxy. But when school taxes are im- 
posed, then, and then only, is the sublime 
spectacle of universal equality presented to 
us; then the ‘‘two thousand tax-payers”’ 
acknowledge the existence of the one non- 
conformist, and do not deny him the rights 
which they are bound to respect. 
‘*Meadville’’ is not content with this 
state of affairs. He advocates the abolition 
of this power of choice between two evils. 
Compulsory education is a panacea for all 
the ills under which we labor. In compell- 
ing men either to support or ‘‘ support and 
attend a place of worship against their own 
consent,’’ in direct opposition to the words 
of the constitution, there is too much scope 
left to opposing sectaries, responsible to 
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Almighty God only for their opinions. 
They must not be permitted to support only, 
they must support and attend these places 
of worship. 

‘*No human authority can, in any case 
whatever, control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience, and no preference shall ever 
be given to any religious establishment or 
mode of worship.”’ 

Such are the words to which every citizen 
is presumed to have sworn alleg‘ance, obe- 
dience and support in their enforcement. 
Perhaps, however, the twelve directors, “all 
of whom are members of the church, pretty 
evenly distributed among four of the vast 
number of denominations, do not consider 
this oath as sufficiently binding when the 
interests of the church are at hazard ; upon 
such occasions, it may be that those four de- 
nominations tacitly assent to the great moral 
precept ‘‘the end sanetifies the means; ’’ 
and, when the emergency demands it, feel 
justified to make all claims of state, all assev- 
erations of obedience to existing laws, stand 
aside. 

‘‘Of the twenty-two teachers employed, 
twenty-one belong to the church.’”’ If by 
‘*the church’’ we are to understand that 
these teachers are professors of some faith 
or other, that they are sézcere in their pro- 
fession, then it speaks well for them; for 
to whatever creed they conform, (not only 
acknowledge themselves to belong), they 
are qualified from a moral point of view to 
guide our children with loving assistance to 
the fountains of truth and knowledge, to 
set an example worthy of the imitation of 
each and every pupil entrusted to their care. 
But if it is not accidental that so many be- 
long to ‘* the church’’ (which church ?); if, 
they are employed deliberately and _ pre- 
meditatedly because of this qualification ; if, 
as I have seen examination questions to be 
submitted to candidates for employment as 
teachers, the only inquiry into their moral 
claim upon the position was in the form of 
a requirement to ‘‘state whether you are a 
member of any Christian church, and if so, 
which one!’’ If there were no demand for 
any other recommendation as to their faith- 
fulness in the performance of duties, as to 
their general integrity and probity, then 
those twelve directors are guilty of a gross 
abuse of trust, and of a breach. of another 
article in the fundamental law of our state 
which commands ‘‘that no person who ac- 
knowledges the existence of a God, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments 
shall on account of his religious sentiments 
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be disqualified to hold any office of profit 
or trust under this commonwealth.’’ 

Does the teacher in the public schools 
hold an office? Who will deny it? Wor- 
cester defines an ‘‘ office’’ to be ‘‘a pudlic 
charge or employment.’’ A teacher in the 
public schools is certainly invested with a 
public charge or employment. Is it an of- 
fice of profit or trust? A more sacred trust 
is not confided to our supreme judiciary. 
This compels citizens, directly or indirectly, 
to be law-abiding ; the other creates law- 
abiding citizens, citizens who would not 
knowingly violate the law. 

By what authority can a director question 
a teacher 7” spe, as to his or her religion, 
beyond the belief in the existence of our 
Heavenly Father, the Father of a// men, and 
a future state of rewards and punishments? 
What right has ‘‘ Meadville’? or anybody 
else to express his desire, or even to ‘‘ sup- 
pose that no little influence will be exerted 
upon the children that looks towards making 
them members of the Church?’’ The pub- 
lic schools are not missions in the restricted 
sense of the word. They cannot in justice 
‘look to making them members of the 
Church,’’ whether ‘‘the Church’’ is Re- 
formed, Episcopal, Presbyterian or Metho- 
dist to which ‘‘ Meadville’s’’ directors be- 
long, or whether it be Baptist or Universal- 
ist, Congregationalist or Roman Catholic, 
Unitarian or Jewish, all of which latter are 
probably ‘‘left out in the cold”’ in that 
thriving city, or who are only acknowledged 
when those that labor in the interests of 
‘the church’”’ are to be paid their salaries 
for efficient performance of missionary work. 

My only fear, now that I am about to 
close this ‘‘ replication,’’ is, that my motives 
may be misapprehended. 

The thought must not for one moment be 
entertained that I harbor any hostile feel- 
ings to religious schools. They are as ne- 
cessary to acommunity as secular education. 
But ‘‘the church teaches religion, not the 
state, in America,’’ as ‘‘ Meadville’’ writes 
with great truth and force. Yes, it should 
do so, but if his plan is generally adopted 
in the land of the free, the state does it also. 
To my mind there is nothing more beauti- 
ful, nothing that gives greater evidence of 
the healthful tone of a society, than to see 
thousands of little children joyously wend- 
ing their way, week after week, to the Sun- 
day-schools, each going to the one most 
congenial to itself and parents, each taught 
truths which become a guiding star in after- 
life, each one led to form an ideal in its own 
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mind to be imitated, a standard to be at- 
tained. 

Jew and Gentile, Roman and Reformed, 
Churchman and dissenter, all are made bet- 
ter, nobler, truer men and women by this 
inculcation of religious humanitarian truth. 
These Sunday-schools seach, the public 
schools ought only to require the pupils to 
practice, religion. The two are separate and 
distinct. But— 

** Revocate animos; forsan et haec olim 
meminisse juvabit.’’ Perhaps ‘ Meadville ’”’ 
will sooner or later calmly consider the 
claims of justice, and become a convert to 
the faith that others have a right also to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their own peculiar 
belief. Then we shall with pleasure re- 
member the necessity of making this ‘‘ repli- 
cation.’’ This answer will, probably, not 
allay every collateral doubt that may arise 
on this subject, but that it contains great 
truths, that it will at least excite a kind of 
impartial judicial thought upon the merits 
of the matter herein discussed in unpreju- 
diced minds, we firmly believe. g. j. & 
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NEW SCHOOL HOUSE AT 
MOUNT JOY. 





THE 


HE School Directors of the borough of 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., have 
lately erected a fine public school building, 
an engraving of which we lay before our read- 


ers. The Directors showed excellent judg- 
ment in the selection of a site, a point that 
is too often neglected, many imagining that 
any piece of ground is good enough fora 
school. The school lot is large, and is lo- 
cated near the centre of the borough, and 
on the highest ground in it, and the build- 
ing can be seen for miles in any direction. 
Such a location must, of course, be very 
healthy, as the winds from every quarter 
have a free sweep around, and, if necessary, 
through the building. ; 

The building is of brick and is strongly 
and substantially built. It is two and a half 
stories in height, and is covered with a slate 
roof. The belfry or tower is seventy-five 
feet high, and contains a very rich, fine- 
toned bell, weighing eleven hundred pounds. 
The basement or half-story is all: above 
ground, and is divided into three sections, 
one of which is used by the girls, and an- 
other by the boys as a play-ground in cold 
or stormy weather. This excellent feature 
we would commend to the attention of 
school directors, who are about building 
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new schools. The third section contains 
fuel rooms and two powerful Lawson Dia- 
mond Furnaces, which heat the building 
very thoroughly. This basement story is 
nine feet high, and is well lighted. .The 
first floor contains four good school-rooms, 
each seating fifty-four pupils, and the second 
floor has two large rooms, each seating nine- 
ty-six pupils, and in connection with these 
two rooms are two large recitation rooms, 
each capable of seating thirty-six pupils. 





be emptied without confusion in three or 
four minutes, in case of a panic. All out- 
side doors open outward. The rooms are 
wainscoted three feet high, and _black- 
boards occupy every available space on the 
walls of each room. ‘The room ceilings are 
14 and 15 feet high, and great pains have 
been taken to ensure thorough ventilation. 
Each room is lighted from the sides and 
rear, and no pupil sits facing the light, 
(which, by the way, is a common source of 


All the school-rooms have large wardrobes | short sightedness.) The building, exclusive 





attached to them; by this arrangement the 
putting on or off of clothing is under the 
direct supervision of the teacher, and the 
destruction of clothing and confusion of a 
géneral cloak-room avoided. In each ward- 
robe is a cast-iron wash-bowl and water- 
cooler, thus supplying each room with good 
drinking water, and also with the means of 
cleanliness. There are two large stairways 


ein the building, and with the three outside 


doors opening from the hall, and the four 
doors in the basement, the building could 

















of heating apparatus and furniture, cost 
about $14,800.00, and is designed to ac- 
commodate four hundred pupils. It is 
furnished throughout with the improved 
and popular Gothic furniture of J. A. Ban- 
croft & Co., Philadelphia. For beauty, 
comfort, and durability, in this respect, it 
is unsurpassed by any school building in the 
country. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
Albert N. Dobb, of Philadelphia, an archi- 
tect who is devoting most of his time to 
school architecture, and making the subject a 
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special study. The building was completed 
in March, 1873, and the schools of the bor- 
ough were at once transferred to it from the 
old dilapidated log and frame buildings in 
which they had been held. With such a 


good building, and assisted as he is by an 
efficient corps of teachers, Mr. D. Patterson, 
the principal, thinks he will be enabled 
in a short time, to show the people of the 
borough, such good results, that they will 
be convinced that building a good school 
house is a profitable investment. 


— 
< 





EARNEST WORDS BY A DIRECTOR. 
EDUCATIONAL FORCES UNTRIED BY MANY 
DIRECTORS. 


BY GEO. H, RICHARDS. 


T is a painful experience to listen all day 
to many of the examinations made by 
county superintendents, of those who are 
applicants for the position of teachers in 
our common schools. We expect at least 
that those applicants will be more than ordi- 
narily familiar with the first principles and 
facts of the subjects in which they propose 
to give instruction. More than this, we 
look for evidences of some just conception 
of the general nature of the teacher’s pro- 
fession, its true spirit, its just demands, 
Yet throughout our state within the past 
few weeks have been, and during the next 
few weeks will be,examined scores of persons 
who have failed, and who will fail, to an- 
swer such expectations in any but the most 
ordinary degree. Did only new aspirants 
for the teacher’s honorable and responsible 
position make this failure, we might regard 
it with more: of hope than anxiety. But 
when very, very many of those who have 
been teaching for several years give no evi- 
dences of improved scholarship, and they 
are constrained to confess that they have no 
clear ideas of the nature of the mind they 
presume to train, and but the faintest, if 
any, ideas of either the general or special 
phases of the educational thought of the 
times, deep anxiety must prevail in the 
minds and hearts of the true friends of our 
common schools. Notwithstanding our nor- 
mal schools, our county and district insti- 
tutes, and the other influences set to work 
to energize the teachers and stimulate them 
to the acquirement of more knowledge, and 
the cultivation of a broader and deeper in- 
tellectual culture, the masses of our com- 
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mon school teachers have not been affected 
as they should. They will fritter away their 
time in trifling pursuits. Theyseem tocare 
nothing about progress. They are content 
if they succeed only in undergoing a passa- 
ble examination, after a few weeks’ hurried 
brightening up. 

There is a power which can do a vast 
deal to remedy this evil, which is but rarely 
exercised. It is under the control of the 
directors, and they can apply it when they 
select the teachers and fix their salaries. 

Teachers are too inadequately compen- 
sated for their services. They know and 
feel this, and it has thus become one of the 
strongest forces in sapping their early pro- 
fessional ardor, and impressing upon them 
an indisposition to improve. ‘They have 
frequently urged their poor pay in extenua- 
tion of their failure to improve themselves. 
It is time the directors mended their failing 
in this respect. It is time they ceased to 
dampen the ambition and dwarf the powers 
of teachers by granting them a beggar’s 
portion for their services upon the wretched 
plea that there are plenty who will gladly 
accept it. 

It is no wonder that thousands of children 
so early acquire a distaste for school-life, 
when directors persist year after year in sub- 
jecting them, not to the generous care of 
men and women imbued with a love for 
intellectual and spiritual growth, and fully 
capable of stimulating, controlling and 
guiding the faculties of mind and spirit, 
but, on the contrary, to those who, by rea- 
son of their inefficiency, become, at the very 
best, sorely-tried guards and repressers. 

If directors will but strive to acquire a 
fuller and juster conception of what educa- 
tion means, and then give generous salaries 
to the teachers of the youngest class of pupils 
as well as of the oldest, there will soon arise 
a force of teachers for every department of 
school-work fully competent in every respect. 
Do this, and then positively refuse to elect 
any but those fully qualified. 

It may be said the supply would not equal 
the demand. It might not at once, but it 
would not be long before the very many 
good, earnest and conscientious teachers, 
who have been driven from the ranks by the 
parsimony of directors, would return to the 
work. Pay the teacher his just due, and 
plenty of well-tried and approved material 
will be found to take the place of what has 
been set aside. 

Directors, our state has been dealing 
most generously with our common schools. 
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It has been marching steadily on. Not one 
backward look has it cast—not one pause 
has it made. It has placed you between 
itself and its future citizens. It extends to 
you hands full of generosity. Will you 
come up to the full measure of your honor- 
able and solemn trust? Do your best to 


make the public schools the pride of every 
citizen, and their teachers model educators. 
Grudge not to spend lavishly when you 
spend wisely, and choose judiciously that 
you may have to spend wisely. 


<> 
> 





ESTHETIC CULTURE.—No. II. 


BY EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


HE true aim of all culture is the for- 
mation of a correct taste. Taste is a 
perception of the beautiful combined with 
sensibility and judgment. Our innate love 
for the esthetic teaches us how pure our 
tastes might have been had they not been 
marred and deadened by sin, had our first 
parents retained their Eden sinlessness. Of 
course, our Creator saw that beauty would 
be beneficial to the race in the formation of 
character, in the cultivation of the heart 
and intellect, in the adornment of our homes, 
or He would not have scattered it all over 
His broad universe with such a lavish hand. 
Do we not behold the Divine Limner in 
the moving clouds, the purple folds of mist 
curling up from river and sea, in the rich, 
harmonious shades of color which meet the 
eye everywhere, in the splendors of the solar 
system and starry fields, galaxies and nebu- 
lous groups of worlds beyond? Do we not 
find it in the iridescent waters with their 
inhabitants, in the ever-changing hues of 
Ocean waves, in the amethystine peaks of 
the mountains? Does not the geologist 
perceive it in the soil, rocks, minerals and 
precious stones, whose sparkle and color 
always remind us of the walls of jasper, of 
sapphire, of chalcedony, of emerald, while 
the eye of fancy is dazzled by the glitter of 
serdonyx, sardius, chrysolite, beryl, topaz, 
with chrysoprasus, jacinth and amethyst 
and gates of pearl? 

The naturalist finds this sublime idea— 
beauty—in the delicate etchings of the frost, 
in the wonderful worlds of animalculz, en- 
tomology, conchology, ichthyology and 
ornithology; the botanist in the perfect 
form of the minutest lichen, spore, tuft of 
moss, in the smallest fibre, petal or stamen, 
as well as in the artistic coloring of the fruitt 
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and ripening leaves. Do we not all remem- 
ber how often the painted woodlands and 
dreamy autumnal days have kindled our 
souls into flame? Nature herself seems to 
pause, on such mornings, to listen to the 
whispered farewells of the leaves as they 
drift slowly earthward ! And even after those 
glorious lances of flame and gold and royal 
purple have smouldered down into the grey 
ashes of November, do we not find some- 
thing to admire in the young, swelling buds 
which are whispering softly together of the 
next summer time? Do we not trace the 
footsteps of the Creator in the perfect forms 
of ferns and flowers which have been petri- 
fied for ages in layers, or strata of solid 
slate, or in shells embedded in limestone 
rock hundreds of miles from the sea, or in 
the cubical and star-shaped flakes of snow, as 
well as in the teeming millions of submarine 
treasures, its amber, pearls, corals and 
aquatic gardens? Prof. Brooks has truly 
said, ‘‘ Beauty rests upon the earth like a 
benediction !’’ 

Would the Creator have surrounded us 
with so much of loveliness, and implanted 
in our natures such a desire for the beauti- 
ful, if he had considered it worthless? Yet, 
how many intelligent people pass by all this 
wealth of nature, dumb to its questions, obli- 
vious to its gentle teachings, deaf to its sweet 
sounds, blind to its infinitesimal forms with 
their graduated shades of coloring! The eye, 
the ear, the taste, the imagination must be 
carefully cultured, as well as the hands, in 
playing on the piano, or the feet in keeping 
time to the music. Your regular busi- 
ness, money-making man finds more delight 
in the din of a ‘‘ coal-breaker,’’ a circular 
saw, in the rolling-mill, or foundry, or 
machine-shop, than in the swelling notes of 
a grand organ or the sea’s deep monotone. 

Let a boy pass through his school-days 
deaf to the choral symphonies of nature, 
oblivious to her beauties, and he will walk 
through youth and manhood, aye, even to 
his grave, with his eyes closed/ But fully 
arouse his dormant faculties, teach him to 
love music, pictures, statuary, poetry and 
natural history, and you at once open up 
vistas in the tangled mazes of thought’s 
wilderness, through which the celestial idea 
of beauty will enter and find an abiding 
home in his soul, that ‘‘ holy of holies’’ in 
the human temple. A bouquet on the 
teacher’s desk, a vase of delicate ferns or 
mosses, or an ivy trained around the win- 
dows of the school-room, often does more 
o cheer and encourage her pup ils than even 
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the most intellectual preceptress can at first 
believe. 

We are always safe in continuing the 
acquaintance of an individual who has a 
keen relish for, as well as an intelligent 
recognition of, the esthetics of art, of 
natural objects, and of literature. 


_ 
—e 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





OME of our readers have been inquiring 
why our promised examination lists have 
not recently appeared. They were omitted 
from the July and August numbers ‘‘ for the 
holidays.’’ The September number was 
filled with the report of the proceedings of 
the State Asssociation. We renew their 
publication this month, with a good list from 
Mr. Elias Horton, County Superintendent 
of Tioga. 
PRELIMINARY PAPER. 


[Candidates for certificates are expected to use foolscap paper, 
and to write plainly with pen and ink. The number of the an- 
swer should correspond with the question answered. Never 
attempt to answer two questions upon the same line, and keep 
the numbers of the questions upon the margin of the paper. 

By carefully reading a question before attempting to answer 
it, much time and labor will be saved. Giving or receiving 
assistance, or using a book, is held to be sufficient cause for 
withholding a certificate. You will please answer plainly all 
the questions on the card.’ 

1, Give your name in full, 

2, Address. 

3. Age. 

4. Number of terms taught. 

5. Have you attended a Normal School? How 
many terms ? 

6. What other academies or high schools have you 
attended, and how many terms ? 

7. What works have you read or studied upon 
the “ Theory of Teaching ?” 


8. Are youasubscriber to any educational journal ? 


9. Do you read the Bible in your school ? 
10. Did you attend the last county institute? If 
not, why ? 


ORTHOGRAPHY—60 MINUTES. 


1. When two words come together not making a 
diphthong or digraph, how should they be disposed of 
in syllabication ? 

2. How many sounds do vowels represent ? 

3. Name the letters which represent asperate 
sounds, 

4. Give the rule for doubling the final consonant 
before an additional syllable. 

5. What is the rule for y final before the addition 
of a suffix ? 

6. What isa paragraph ? 

7. Copy and correct the following, if needed: 
Lettuce, Anteque, Orrery, Cincopy, Tamboreen, 
Syllybuls, Harpsechord, Polygamey, Indellible, Ire- 
sipalas, Metacarpus, Elagy, Innocense, Spermaceti, 
Mullien, Escuchon, Frontespiece, Typhoon, Conje- 
nieal, Obeisanse, Tortoise, Edable, Salveable, Mur- 
rein, Suplicate, Tranquility, Vitreous, Exegensy, Er- 
regate, Corolery, 
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8. Copy and correct the following : 

There are also subterranion pasages often morethana oot in 
Diammetar and perfeckly sillindrical whitch extend down ward 
thre or four feet and then branch out horrizontelly on every 
side sometimes to the distance of several hundred feet before 
sutch strucktures the pirimids of egipt and the acquiducts of 
rome lose all there selebrety and dwindel into insigniffacanse. 


ARITHMETIC—9go0 MINUTES. 


1, Write the Alphabet of Arithmetic, 

2. Express forty, fifty-four, ninety-six, one hun- 
dred and seven, six hundred, and three thousand, by 
the Roman and Arabic methods. 

3. Write seven hundred and two units in the 8th 
period, fifty-six in the 6th, sixteen in the 5th, one 
hundred in the 3d, and two in the Ist, 

4. Upon how many principles is the Roman nota- 
tion founded? Name them, 

5. There are two numbers, the greater of which is 
64 times %, and their difference is 6 divided by ¥/, 
What is the less number ? 

6. How many pickets 2% inches wide, placed 2% 
inches apart, will it take to fence a lot § by 12 rods? 

7. Find the number of bushels contained in a bin 
9 feet long, 4 feet wide and 5 feet high. 

8. Find the number of barrels of water in a cubi- 
cal cistern 6 feet on a side. 

g. Why cannot the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, constitute a 
proportion ? 

10, Name all the coins of the United States Mint 
and give the sum of the values of one of each kind. 

11, Find the greatest common divisor and Jeas 
common multiple of 12, 16, 18, 24. 

12. Find the sum, difference, product and quotient 
of 4-7 and %. 

13. Change 3 to a decimal, multiply by three 
thousandths, divide the product by four millionths, 
and add five-tenths. 

14. You sell Jones 15% yds of calico at 12% cents 
a yard, 10 Ibs of coffee at 16 cents a pound, 12% ibs of 
sugar at 13 cents a pound, 40 yds of sheeting at 15 
cents a yard, 2 pairs of boots at $5.25, 1 pair of gait- 
ers at $2.65, 1114 yds of ribbon at 25 cents a yard, 
and 3% yds of silk at $3 50 a yd. Make out a re- 
ceipted bill, 

15. Bought a horse September Ist, 1872, for $225. 
Gave note, due August 12th, 1873, with interest. 
Write note and amount due at maturity, 

16. Paid John Smith $325, in full of account. 
Write receipt. 

17. Bank discount of $550 for eight months at 6%? 

18, When greenbacks measured in gold are at 15% 
discount, what is gold measured in greenbacks ? 

19. What must I pay for Government Sixes that my 
investment may yield 10% in currency, gold being 
$1.15? 

Pg Bought apples at the rate of 4 for 3 cents and 
sold them at the rate of 3 for 4 cents, What per 
cent was gained ? 

21. Sold sugar at 8 cents per pound, and gained 
19%, what per cent. would be gained by selling at 
g cents per pound ?’ 

22. Paid $8 a pair for a case of boots, how should 
I mark them so that I may fall 12% fromthe marked 
price, and yet make —_ on the cost? 

23. What is the smallest sum of money with which 
you could buy postage stamps at 10, 12, 15, 24 and 
go cents each, expending the whole sum ? 

24. In a given month, 4 inches of rain fell, what 
must be the height of a cisternwhose diameter is to be 
10 feet, to hold the water which falls on the roof of a 
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house 40 feet long by 20 feet wide, the ridge being 
8 feet above the beam? 

25. On a note $3,500 at 7% there is interest due 
for I year and 6 months. How much gold at a 
=" of 34% will be required to discharge the 
note 


GRAMMAR—60 MINUTES. 


1, What is the difference between a verb anda 
noun? Between an adjective and an adverb? 

2. Compare the following adjectives ; best, worst, 
next, first, last, less. 

3. Write the verbs, Ze, Jay, sit, and set in future 
perfect tense, indicative mode, 3d person singular ; 
give their roots. 

4. Write the verb ea¢ in the 3d person singular, 
indicative mode, present tense, passive voice. 

5. Give five rules for the use of capital letters. 

6, Name the properties belonging to nouns; to 
verbs. 

7. What offices do substantive phrases perform ? 

8. How is the passive voice of transitive verbs 
formed ? 

9. Write the plural of valley, folio, deer, wharf 
spoonful, Mr., Miss, analysis, stratum, —. 

1o. Correct a// errors in the following exercises, 
and parse the words in italics : 

(1.) None knew this better than the idlest Joys who are 
growing bolder with impunyty waxed longer and da1inger 
playing odd or even under the masters eye eating apples openly 
and without rebuke Jinmching each other in sport or malice 
without the least reserve, and cu¢img their inishials into the very 
legs of the desk, 

(2.) Mr brown deer siritake my pen in hand toinfor you that 
we are under going a examination, and that if i survive I would 


like to have you call at 4 o’clock. 
Yourn truely. 


THEORY OF TEACHING—60 MINUTES. 


1. What are the principal objects of recitation ? 

2. What position do you prefer to have your pu- 
pils take when reciting ? 

3. What is your opinion of the policy of detaining 
children after school for the purpose of preparing 
neglected lessons ? 

4. What do you consider just punishment for tru- 
ancy ? for tardiness ? 

5. What is the difference between instruction and 
training, and which occupies the higher rank ? 

6. State some important principles by which teach- 
ers should be guided in conducting school exercises, 

7. Should the education of the intellect be regarded 
as of paramount importance to that of the moral and 
physical nature of the child ? 

8, State briefly what you would consider the best 
methods of training, with special reference to the 
cultivation of the pupil’s powers of oral expression. 

g. State the reason why it is better to proceed from 
principles to rules and formulz, than to adopt the 
inverse order. 

10. Why should the younger pupils be confined 
less than the older ones ? 

11, What is your plan for keeping your pnpils at 
work while in school ? 

12. To what extent should a teacher use a text- 
book in hearing a lesson ? 

13. To what extent should the pupil be assisted in 
the preparation of his lesson ? 

14. What is the difference between teaching and 
talking ? 

15. What, in your opinion, are the more common 
aults of teachers in conducting recitations ? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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16. What are the advantages, and what the disad- 
vantages of the method of propounding questions to 
the entire class, and requesting those who think they 
can answer correctly to raise the hand ? 

17, What are the advantages of reviewing preced- 
ing lessons ? 

18, What do you consider the aim of all educa- 
tion to be? 

19. Define the difference between seeing and ob 
serving, and state what means you would employ to 
strengthen the latter habit? 

20, Is it, or is it not, necessary for teachers of 
lower grades to acquaint themselves with the higher 
branches of study? Why? 


GEOGRAPHY—45 MINUTES. 


1. Draw a map of New York and located N. Y. 
City, Albany and Buffalo, also Niagara Falls, Wat- 
kin’s Glen, Rochester Falls, the Hudson River, and 
Genesee river, and Lake Champlain. 

2. Name the two great mountain systems of the 
United States, the four great rivers, the four largest 
cities, and the three great seaports. 

3. What is the greatest manufacturing country 
in the world ? 

4. What is the use of latitude and longitude? 

5. What is the Gult Stream, where does it flow, 
and what effect does it have on the climate of certain 
countries ? 

6. What effects does climate have on the human 
race and vegetation ? 

7. What is the area and the population of the 
United States? 

8. Which is the highest mountain peak on the 
globe? the largest island? the largest city? the most 
powerful nation? and the ruling race of men? 

g. State the departments into which the govern- 
ment of the United States is divided ? 

10. What are the products of the Frigid Zone? 

11. What is the estimated population of the globe? 

12. If you should go by water from Chicago to 
Constantinople, what waters would be passed over? 
Locate Chicago. 

13. Bound France, and give the situation of Paris. 

14. Name the territories of the United States, 

15. Why does the quantity of rain decrease as we 
recede from the equator ? 

16. Name the two greatest river basins in the 
world. 

17. Describe the formation of the coral islands, 

18. By what are tides caused ? 

19. State the width in degrees of the Torrid, 
Temperate, and Frigid Zones? 

20. In what does Pennsylvania excel every State 
in the Union? 


U. S. HISTORY—45 MINUTES. 


1. What was the government of the American 
Colonies, prior to 1775? to what extent did they 
have the power of self-government? and to what ex- 
tent were they controlled by the King of England ? 

2, When and where did the first Colonial Congress 
assemble? Why was it called, and what was done ? 

3. What action did the first Continental Congress 
take? What distinguished men were members of it ? 

4. Name some of the principal wars of the Colo- 
nies, up to the time of the American Revolution ? 

5. Who was King of England during the Ameri- 
can Revolution? Who were his Prime Ministers ? 

6. Give an account of the sufferings and patriotism 
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of the army at Valley Forge. Where is Valley 
Forge? 

7. What nation contributed largely to the success 
of the Americans in the struggle for Independence ? 

8. What were the causes that led to the war of 
1812; and what the results of the war? 

g. Give an account of the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

10. What territory did the United States acquire 
by purchase from France? 

11. What connection had Texas with the Mexican 
war? 

12. When did the Great Rebellion begin, and 
when close ? 

13. When was the battle of Gettysburg fought? 
who were the commanders? what was the result ? 
Where is Gettysburg ? 

14. Who was president of the convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States ? 

15. Why does the Constitution allow each State 
two Senators, but members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in proportion to the population ? 

16. Explain the manner in which a President is 
nominated. 

17. What is meant by Presidential Electors? How 
are they chosen ? 

18. What representation has each State in the 
Electoral College ? 

1g. If the Electors fail to elect a President, and 
the House of Representatives also fail to elect, who 
would become President ? 


——_—____ 


NORMAL DEVELOPMENT. 


BY L. P. HECKER. 


LM pte everywhere produces itself in 


accordance with immutablelaws. In 
the growth of the tiny plant that sprouts 
silently in our garden, as well as in the 
giant oak that towers majestically in the for- 
est, this universal law is discernible. The 
character of the soil that surrounds each of 
these plants may, in a certain degree, influ- 
ence their growth, but the soil can neither 
commence nor hasten this process. The 
power of growth is contained in the plants 
themselves. Earth, air and water contain 
the food necessary for their sustenance, but 
the plants alone have the power to extract 
from these the proper nourishment. The 
little rootlets select a part of the required 
nutrition from the surrounding soil, and the 
leaves absorb the remainder from the atmos- 
phere, but in the aggregate the amount is 
just as much as the plants can digest, and 
no more. 

In the building and repairing process of 
the human body this law of normal develop- 
ment is also strikingly illustrated. It is a 
well-known principle in physiology, that 
only that part of the food which is used in 
the formation of blood, serves to build and 
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repair the body; and that the supply of 
these building and repairing materials is 
wisely regulated by the demand. Here, as 
in the case of the plant, food contains the 
essence of growth, but the system alone pos- 
sesses the machinery by which it is prepared 
for the end designed. 

And as nature, in all her developments, 
is analogous to mind, it is folly to discard 
the laws that govern the former, when we 
operate upon the latter. If law and order 
reign in the development of the domain of 
matter, why should not the same law and 
order be observed in unfolding the realm of 
mind? If we, as teachers, wish to be suc- 
cessful in our spheres we must recognize 
these same laws and apply them in our 
school-rooms. We must divest ourselves of 
the idea, that we are merely to pour knowl- 
edge into the minds of our children, with- 
out stopping to inquire whether they can 
digest all the mental food which we ad- 
minister or not. We must awaken to the 
grander and nobler view that, in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, only that which the 
mind grasps, as it were, by its own power 
and makes effectually its own, is of any 
practical and permanent value. If we can 
do this our teaching will be Nature’s method. 
The forcing process, the filling from without, 
will then be abandoned, and our plan will 
be to assist the expansion of the intellectual 
germ from within. And this is the only 
method by which true mental culture can 
be acquired. Again, following this law of 
normal development, the teacher must also 
adapt his method of instruction to give cul- 
ture to every diversity of mind. Minds are 
differently constituted. What is irksome to 
some is, in the highest degree, interesting 
to others. And so far as tastes and talents 
differ should teaching differ. The teacher 
should realize that the material upon which 
he operates is not like that of the sculptor, 
a mere passive mass, but immortal mind, a 
living, sympathetic intelligence ; and that the 
ends of education are not attained by an at- 
tempt to suppress talent where talent has been 
given and to create talent where talent has 
been withheld, but rather by an endeavor to 
do that which the term implies—educere— 
to draw out, to develop. Hencethe princi- 
pal office of the teacher should be to awaken 
thought, and, by judicious aid, to assist the 
development of the capabilities of every in- 
dividual mind. This is a truth which is, 
however, too frequently overlooked, and 
yet it constitutes a fundamental principle in 
the philosophy of education. May the day 
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speedily dawn when this principle shall be 
more generally recognized as a vital agent 
in the development of the intellect, and 
be applied in all the grades of our com- 
mon schools. 


~<- 
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BY J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


T will be almost universally conceded 
that no other language is so rich in 
meaning as the language of the Bible. Great 
leading truths are but the branches upon 
which cluster the most varied practical les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue. 

Almost whole books of the sacred writings 
are marked in each successive sentence with 
this abundant fruitfulness of meaning. With 
but an equal amount of attention and prepa- 
ration, it is, therefore, but natural that there 
would ise, correspondingly, a greater failure 
in giving full and complete expression to 
the language of the Bible than to that of 
human origin. 

In the most ordinary forms of speech, a 
part of the sense is constantly lost for want 
of a proper adaptation in the modulations 
of the voice. How much more this must 
be true where almost every word has an im- 
portant bearing to the whole, thus requiring 
a constantly changing variety of tone, time, 
stress and slide, in giving completeness to 
the sense. Here may be based two great 
classes of evils in expression. 

1. Zhat form of expression which yields 
only a part of the meaning. We have a vast 
field of utterance, marked by various degrees 
of monotony, in which only a fart of the 
meaning is brought out. No injustice may 
be done to that which is saz, but it is not 
ail said. Important words are lost in the 
general tone. The lights and shades of 
modulation are slighted, thus robbing the 
author of much that his words should have 
been made to convey. Through ignorance 
of the power of these changes, or the neglect 
of them, precious utterances are rendered 
fruitless and barren. 

2. A perversion of the true meaning. A 
quality of voice at variance with the senti- 
ment, an improper pitch, a misplaced em- 
phasis, inappropriate time, a false slide or 
inflection, may so utterly destroy the sense, 
and misrepresent the meaning as to divert 
the words entirely from their meaning. 

We believe it should be made the consci- 
entious practice of every reader of the 





Bible, first to satisfy his own mind as to the 
meaning of each passage, and then to see 
that his rendering will properly represent 
that meaning. 

The following anecdote, in point here, 
may suggest some important lessons in this 
direction: 

A student at the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, who had an excellent opinion of 
his own talent, on one occasion asked the 
professor who taught elocution at the time: 

‘What do I especially need to learn in 
this department ?”’ 

‘*You ought first to learn to read,’’ said 
the professor. 

‘¢O, I can read now,”’ replied the student. 

The professor handed the young man a 
Testament, and pointing to the twenty-fifth 
verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke’s 
Gospel, he asked him to read that. The 
student read, ‘‘ Then he said unto them, O 
fools, and slow of heart to de/eve all that 
the prophets have spoken.”’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said the professor, ‘‘they were 
fools for be/teving the prophets, were they ?’’ 

Of course that was not right, and so the 
young man tried again. 

‘“O fools,-and slow of heart to believe a//7 
that the prophets have spoken.”’ 

‘*The prophets, then, were sometimes 
liars?’’ asked the professor. 

‘No. O fools and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the Avophets have spoken.’’ 

** According to this reading,’’ the profes- 
sor suggested, ‘‘the prophets were notorious 
liars.”’ 

This was not a satisfactory conclusion, 
and so another trial was made. ‘‘O, fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken.”’ 

‘*T see now,’’ said the professor, ‘‘ the 
prophets wrote the truth, but they spoke 
lies.”’ 

This last criticism discouraged the student, 
and he acknowledged that he did not know 
how to read. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the words, ‘‘ slow of heart to believe,”’ 
applies to the whole of the latter part of 
the sentence, and emphasis on any particu- 
lar word entirely destroys the meaning. 
There are thousands of passages that may 
be rendered meaningless or even ridiculous 
by the change of emphasis alone upon a 
single word. 

In addition to this common want of ex- 
pression, there is a varicty of styles, in 
popular use, peculiar to Bible reading, 
against which we utter a most respectful, 
though a most earnest protest. 
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1. The professional style. This is capable 
of sub-division into a number of varieties, 
but with so little in favor of either, as to 
give no ground for distinction in the gen- 
eral objection. The reader should avoid 
any style that is professional, if for no other 
reason than that it is professional. 

2. Inflated style. There is that form of 
utterance which says in the ome and man- 
mer, *‘1 am commissioned to deliver this 
message. Behold me! Listen to me!’’ 
At which, great swelling sounds issue forth, 
with the unfortunate effect that Divine words 
are lost in sound. We should ever recog- 
nize by a humility of tone and manner that 
the words are Jehovah’s. 

3. Pious Tone. Weare not opposed to the 
utmost purity of voice, marked with a 
manly dignity and a becoming solemnity, 
but there prevails a variety of cant and 
whine which should fall under the same con- 
demnation which God himself pronounces 
upon other lipservice. The best gift which 
God gave to man in the flesh, is his man- 
hood; and we will not believe that He 
meant we should lose that manhood when 
uttering His words. If ever it should glow 
and burn in all its divine origin, it is when 
thus standing in God’s stead. 

4. Trifling Style. This style, in contrast 
with professional dignity and excessive piety, 
is no less to be guarded against. King’s 
messages, the proclamations of chief magis- 
trates, the language of the wise and learned, 
claim a corresponding dignity of expression ; 
how much more the words of Infinite Power 
and of Infinite Wisdom. It is evident that 
the very purpose of the Divine Word may 
be thwarted by the tone and manner. God 
has made His Word simple. Do not rob it 
of that simplicity by bringing in a profun- 
dity of expression. He has brought it down 
to the comprehension of the human mind. 
Do not give such an inhuman utterance as 
to raise it up out of the reach of humanity. 
God has made it plain. Do not involve it 
in mystery by vacant, weird and profession- 
al tones. God meant it forman. Do not 
read it to the angels. It is the Word of the 
dear Heavenly Father, full of mercy and 
the tenderest affection. Do not read it as 
the message of an 2usolute monarch. Yet 
it is God’s Word. Avoid that reckless vaga- 
bondish manner which so often marks the 
utterance of human ‘anguage. It is God’s 
truth, meant for man. Read it as of old 


they read ‘‘in the law of God, distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and causzd them to 
undexstand the meaning.”’ 
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THE DUTCH BOOR AND HIS HORSE. 


A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN.’ 


HEN I was a small boy and went to 
school, too young to read, I heard a 
thing read of a horse that made both my 
cheeks wet with hot tears. The man who 
owned the horse lived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was called a Dutch boor, or a poor 
man of Dutch blood who was born on the 
soil of that hot land and tilled it with the 
plow and hoe. He wasa kind man at heart, 
though rough in look and speech. He loved 
his mare, and she loved him, and was with 
him by day and near him by night. She 
was proud to have him on her back, and 
would dash through swamps, ponds, and 
fire, too, if he wished it. 

But one day came that was to prove the 
faith and love of her stout heart and the soul 
of the man. A great storm came down on 
the sea. The waves roared, and rose as high 
as the hills. Their white tops foamed with 
rage at the winds that smote them with all 
their might. The clouds flapped them with 
black wings. Night drew near, and it was 
a scene to make one quake with fear. Right 
in the midst of all this rage and roar of wind 
and sea, a great ship, with sails rent and 
helm gone, came in sight. It rode on the 
high, white waves, straight on a reef of rocks 
too far from the shore to reach it witha 
rope. The ship was full of young and old, 
whose cries for help could be heard, loud as 
was the voice of thestorm. Their boats were 
gone like the shells of eggs. There was no 
wood nor time to build a raft. The waves 
leaped on the ship like great white wolves 
bent on their prey. How could one soul of 
them all be saved? 

The men on shore could but look on the 
sad sight. They could give no help. They 
had no boat nor raft, and their hearts were 
sick in them. Then the Dutch boor was 
seen to draw near at full speed on his horse. 
Down he came to the beach, nor did he stop 
there one breath of time. He spoke a word 
to her which she knew, and with no touch 
of whip or spur, she dashed in and swam the 
sea to the ship’s side, with a rope made fast 
to her. She wheeled, and stamped her way 
on the white surge with a row of men to the 
shore. There she stayed but for a breath. 
At the soft word and touch she knew so well, 
she turned and once more plowed through 
the surge to the ship, and brought back a 
load of young and old. Once more she 
stood on the beach, amidst tears of joy that 
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fell from all eyes. She stood there weak, as 
wet with sweat as with the sea. The night 
fell down fast on the ship. There were still 
a few more left on it, and their cries for help 
came on the wind to the shore. The thoughts 
that tugged at the brave man’s heart will 
not be known in thisworld. The cries from 
the ship pierced it through and through. He 
could not bear to hear them. He spoke a 
low, soft word to his horse. He put his 
hand to her neck, and seemed to ask her if 
she could doit. She turned her head to him 
with a look that meant, ‘If you wish it, I 
will try.’” He did wish it, and she tried— 
to the last pulse of her heart. She walked 
straight out into the wild sea. All on shore 
held their breath at the sight. She was 
weak, but brave. Now and then the white 
surge buried her head; then she rose and 
shook the brine out of her eyes. Foot by 


a 





foot she neared the ship. Now the last man 
had caught the rope. Once more she turned 
her head to the beach. Shouts and prayers 
came from it to keep up her strength. The 
tug was for a life she loved more than her- 
own. She broke her veins for it half-way 
’tween ship and shore. She could lift her 
feet no more. Her mane lay like a black 
sea-weed on the waves, while she tried to 
catch one more breath. Then, witha groan, 
she went down with all the load she bore, 
and a wail went out from the land for the 
loss of a life that had saved from death near 
a ship’s crew of men. 

Thus dared and died in the sea, the brave 
Dutch boor and his horse. They were, as 
friends, one in life, one in death; and both 
might well have place and rank with the 
best lives and deaths we read of in books for 
young or old.— Zhu Burritt. 
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HE article on ‘‘ Science of Teaching,”’ 

which we published anonymously in 
the August number of THE JouRNAL and 
commended, we have since been informed, 
was written by Mr. A. D. Small, of Rhode 
Island, and appeared in the March number 
of Zhe Schoolmaster of that State. We are 
glad to give credit where credit is so well 
deserved. 





ANNABELL LEE’s article in our August 
number on ‘‘ How I Made My School At- 
tractive,’’ has been quite extensively copied. 
The honor is deserved. 





WE believe in fair play. We like to hear 
all sides. The truth has nothing to fear 
from acombat with error. It was in this 
spirit that we offered the whole of a num- 
ber of THE JoURNAL to any one who would 
answer ‘‘ Meadville’s Letter,’’ published in 
the number for July. We have been taken 
at our word, and the reader will find on a 
preceding page an able reply to ‘‘ Mead- 
ville.’’ We do not, however, consider the 
reply an ‘‘answer,’’ in a logical sense, to 
that gentleman’s article. His thesis was to 





show that religious instruction and training 
were not neglected in the public schools, as 
alleged by some. A proper ‘‘answer’’ to 
him would be to prove that such instruction 
and training were neglected. But ‘‘S. J. 
S.’’ in his reply admits the facts as stated 
by ‘‘Meadville,’’ and argues that therein 
lies the chief objection to our public school 
system. He would have all religious exer- 
cises excluded from the schools, under the 
care of the state, for reasons which, as 
given by him, deserve full consideration. 
This they will no doubt receive at the hands 
of ‘‘Meadville,’’ or some one else equally 
competent to discuss them. Meantime, it 
will do our readers no harm to read and 
reflect upon the opinions so earnestly, but, 
we think, extravagantly, and in one or two 
places somewhat irreverently, expressed by 
“S. 3.8.” 

For ourselves, it is only necessary that we 
should say— 

1. That our Pennsylvania common school 
system as a system enjoins no religious exer- 
cises to be practiced in the schools under it. 
This matter is left wholly to the local author- 
ities, who, it was supposed, would consult the 
public sentiment of the people in theseveral 
school districts. Asa matter of fact, such 
exercises, differing somewhat in kind and 
character, exist in a large majority of our 
schools as at Meadville, and, practically, very 
little objection has been made to them. It 
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is this unforced attention to religious in- 
struction and training in our common 
schools that has won for them the support 
of the best men in the different religious 
denominations among us. But we have a 
good many schools in which even the Bible 
is not read, owing toa local public seunti- 
ment in opposition to the practice, or, per- 
haps, more frequently to indifference in 
regard to religious affairs; from all which 
it follows that the objections of ‘‘S. J. S.’’ 
apply only to the local administration of 
the system of common schools, and not to 
the system itself. So far as boards of school 
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work uf the school has been completed for 
the day, the excused children at a given 
signal can pass quietly out and the rest re- 
main during the few moments needed for 
the singing of a hymn, the reading of a 
chapter from the Bible, or a prayer, or all 
together as the case may be. The truth is 
that when well administered there is little 
ground for reasonable objection to our com- 
mon school system. It can be made to ac- 
commodate itself to the class of men to 
which ‘‘S. J. S.’’ belongs equally well as to 
that to which ‘ Meadville’ is attached. 
Both might send their children to the same 





directors exclude religious exercises from | school, those of the latter receiving religious 


the schools, he seems willing to endorse 
the system. But is it not much better for 
them, in the spirit of our school laws, to act 
in the matter of the introduction of such 
exercises as the people whom they serve 
desire? 

2. It is certain that a large majority of 
our people desire to have some unsectarian 
religious exercises in our common schools, 
and no one will question their necessity or 
value when properly conducted. ‘There is 
a minority opposed to such exercises. Both 
are tax-payers, and both have the same 
rights in the public schools. With ‘‘S. J. 
S.?’’ we would preserve the rights of con- 
science at all hazards. No Pennsylvania 
child should be compelled to listen to or 
participate in any religious exercises in our 
common schools to which either he or his 
parents or guardians conscientiously object. 
What is to be done ? Just what isdone : Have 
religious exercises where public sentiment 
sanctions them, dispense with them where 
it is in oppositionto them. With this addi- 
tion—wherever public sentiment is divided, 
excuse from such exercises all those who are 
conscientiously opposed to being present at 
them. The little Jew spoken of in ‘‘ Mead- 
ville’s”’ 
from the religious exercises, and we do not 
believe there is a school director in that 
city who would not have agreed to an 
arrangement by which it might have been 
done. In this way equal rights are secured 
to all in our common schools, and at the 
same time no one’s conscience is violated. 

Let it not be said that this plan of excus- 
ing from the religious exercises of a com- 
mon school the children whose parents 
object to their attending them, is impracti- 
cable, for it is satisfactorily done in many 
places. The most convenient way of doing 
it isto have the religious exercises at the 
close of the day. Then, when the secular 





letter should have been excused | 
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instruction according to the wishes of their 
father, and those of the former being left 
entirely free either to receive it or not as 
their consciences might dictate or their 
father direct. With a liberal spirit anda 
disposition to accommodate, there can be 
no cause for controversy in regard to the 
reading of the Bible or other religious exer- 
cises in our common schools; and there 
would not be, were it not for that partisan 


the world from the earliest ages and from 
the evil effects of which it will take future 
centuries to free us. 


WITH ALL their advantages, unless much 
care is taken, our graded schools do great 
harm to individual pupils. No child is ex- 
actly like other children. ‘The methods of 
instruction, and the kinds of discipline suit- 
ed to some children, are not suited to all. 
The graded school takes note of classes, of 
grades ; but is apt to lose sight of individu- 
als. Special tastes and special talents are 
repressed or ignored. Each pupil must 
keep step to the music of the class. The 
teacher must erect a smooth wall, and each 





block he handles must be cut and carved to 
fit its place. Good soldiers are made in 
this way, but we are not so sure about good 
American citizens. 


THE London Times, in an article publish- 
ed some time ago on ‘‘ brain-work and lon- 
gevity,’’ took the ground that overwork of 
the brain is animpossibility. It argues that 
the work of the brain involves the destruc- 
tion of nervous tissue, and that this tissue, 
when once destroyed, must be repaired by 
rest and sleep before any further work can 
be performed. A man can do just so much 
thinking, and then, in spite of all his efforts 
to the contrary, he must stop and wait for 





the exhausted nervous energy to recuperate. 
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This theory, we are satisfied, is fallacious. 
The brain can be over-worked. It is not at 
all like a vessel containing some fluid, which 
can be run out only until the vessel becomes 
empty. ‘The brain is strengthened by a cer- 
tain amount of exercise ; beyond that point 
it works at a disadvantage, but still is capa- 
ble of a degree of forced activity. The law 
that regulates the working of the brain, is 
very much like the law that controls all 
muscular activity. A person can, for ex- 
ample, walk a certain distance, and have 
his power of walking thereby increased. But 
it is possible for him to overwalk himself, 
and even to destroy his power of walking at 
all. One can use a sprained muscle or a 
broken limb, but the result most likely to 
happen from such an indiscretion, is a 
greater injury to the disabled member. So 
with the brain; it can be over-worked, but 
always to its injury. There is no point in 
the work of the brain beyond which a strong 
will may not force action. Disease and 
death may and do follow; but the prospect 
of a present triumph tempts men often to 
take the risk. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY of September 6th, 
finely compliments the National Teachers’ 
Association in the following words: ‘‘ The 
National Teachers’ Association has held its 
annual meeting, not we believe, without sug- 
gesting many useful subjects of discussion. 
Its members are taken from our most accom- 
plished and intelligent class. They have 
given their lives to teaching and to the cul- 
‘tivation of letters. In the midst of a devo- 
tion to material pursuits that engrosses too 
much of the talent of the nation, we are still 
fortunate to possess so many valuable edu- 
cators, who are zealously occupied in en- 
forcing that mental cultivation from .which 
our material progress springs. It is to the 
school and the college, to literature and 
science, that we owe the intelligence that 
has developed our natural resources, and 
upon the labors of the teacher rest our hopes 
of future progress.”’ 

After saying these good things of the 
teachers of the nation, Zhe Weekly goes on 
to add that questions like those concerning 
the establishment of agricultural colleges 
and a national university bear little com- 
parison in importance to an inquiry into 
the causes of the existence of a vast, un- 
educated population among us, and the 
methods by which this evil may be best re- 
moved.’ It holds, and truthfully, that from 
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the greater part of our paupers and crimi- 
nals, but also most of the political errors 
that affect our public prosperity.’’ By way 
of illustration, it points to the state of New 
York and says: ‘‘ In the state of New York 
there are more than 150,000 persons over 
ten years of age who are wholly ignorant 
and utterly degraded. They are chiefly of 
foreign birth or parentage. They fill our 
almshouses and prisons. It is estimated 
that seventy-five per cent. of our crime and 
pauperism comes from them. ‘Their vote 
is all-powerful in many districts of the state, 
and they place in our Legislature and our 
public offices men often as ignorant and de- 
based as themselves.’’ 

As other states are no more free from the 
evil effects of these ‘‘dangerous classes’’ than 
the state of New York, Zhe Weekly main- 
tains with great force that ‘‘ The problem 
before the people is, therefore, how to 
rescue the ignorant class from its necessary 
degradation,and the chiefaim ofthe teachers’ 
meetings must in future be to spread a knowl- 
edge of order, cleanliness, good morals and 
decency through the millions among us to 
whom they are in a great degree unfamiliar. 
Whether Latin and Greek should be taught, 
insisted upon or neglected; whether we can 
create a successful national university ; what 
shall be done to advance our agricultural 
colleges to further usefulness, are questions 
nearly insignificant when compared with 
the necessity that rests upon the nation of 
providing the elements of an education for 
its millions of uneducated voters. The 
dark mass of ignorance threatens destruc- 
tion to freedom and to all our material pro- 
gress.’’ 


-_— 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS IN EUROPE. 








UR readers will recollect that we gave 
notice same months ago of an excur- 
sion for teachers to the Old World under 





the direction of Thomas Cook, the great 
English excursion-manager. The party, 
consisting of some one hundred and fifty 
persons, left New York on the twenty-first 
of June last. Seventy-eight of the number 
were female teachers, one of them from the 
distant state of Texas. We are rejoiced 


that so many, and regret that no more, of the. 
grand army of men and women engaged in 
the work of education in America could find 
the time and means to take this excursion to 
the Old World. They will come back with 
minds enriched and hearts refreshed for 





these ignorant masses ‘‘ come not only thé 
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further toil in the most exacting of all pro- 
fessions. 

The party reached the coast of Ireland on 
the first of July, and shortly after made 
their first landing for a glimpse of the 
Giant’s Causeway. From there they went 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh. At the latter 
city they were very handsomely received 
and entertained. A public reception was 
held in their honor, at which the Lord 
Provost presided and welcomed them in a 
speech full of the most friendly sentiments. 
Other congratulatory speeches were made 
by leading citizens, and happily responded 
to by members of the American party. The 
tourists attended church in Edinburgh in a 
body, and the pastor paused in his exercises 
to say many good things to the strangers ; 
among them the following: 

Regarding you as the representatives of one of 
the greatest and most blessed interests on the conti- 
nent of America—regarding you as the representatives 
of American education, I may be allowed, in one 
word, to say how much we feel that the hope of your 
great country is the hope of our own; that it does 
not lie in your vast material resources, nor in your 
national energy, nor in your commercial prosperity 
or enterprise, but in the sound education of your peo- 
ple, and in pure and undefiled religion more and 
more prevailing throughout all parts of your vast ter- 
ritory, We feel more and more that the salt that 
keeps the breath of society sweet, the salt that pre- 
serves a nation from moral corruption, is its right- 
eous, God-fearing men and women. 

At Derby, the county-seat of Derbyshire, 
the American teachers were received by the 
mayor and prominent citizens with the 
highest honors. A grand banquet was given 
them, at which toasts, speeches and patriotic 
music were the order of the day. Indeed, 
the Derby Mercury speaks of the event ‘‘ as 
being the most interesting which has oc- 
curred since the Prince and Princess of 
Wales graced the town of Derby with their 
presence.”’ 

The party was entertained for a day at Al- 
ton Towers by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and a 
reception was given it in London. On the 
whole, the excursion through Scotland and 
England was made a very pleasant one. 
Railway companies extended to the party 
the courtesy of free travel, special trains 
were provided for them, objects of curiosity 
were freely exhibited to them, and they 
were made the guests of distinguished noble- 
men. If their visit on the continent, of 
which we have seen as yet no account, 
should have awakened similar public atten- 
tion and have proven equally pleasant, the 
event will certainly mark an era in the his- 
tory of the teachers’ profession. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


LMOST all thinking educators are sat- 
isfied that public high schools must 
become the principal feeders of our colleges. 
Several states have already adopted the wise 
policy of forming an organic connection 
between the two classes of institutions. 
This is notably the case in Michigan, whose 
noble university is literally the head of the 
common school system, pupils entering a 
primary school being able to pass through 
grammar and high school right on to and 
through the university without any charge 
whatever. Instruction in Michigan of all 
grades is like water, light and air—entirely 
free to all. Other states are beginning to 
follow the example of Michigan, and in this 
connection we desire to call attention to the 
following editorial, taken from a late num- 
ber of the /udiana School Journal. The 
question it meets will in the not distant 
future have to be answered in Pennsylvania: 


THE following action was taken by the Board of 
Trustees of the State University in reference to High 
Schools: 

Ordered, First, that no student of the Preparatory 
Department shall hereafter be permitted to recite in 
the College classes, and no student of the College 
classes shall be permitted to recite in the Preparatory 
classes, 

Second. In order to bring the University into 
close connection with the High Schools of the state, 
we recommend the following plan, viz.: A certificate 
from certain High Schools (the schools to be here- 
after named by the State Board of Education), of a 
satisfactory examination sustained in the preparatory 
course, will entitle the bearer to admittance to our 
Freshman class; and the Faculty propose to admit 
no one as a student of the University (except those 
admitted to select studies) without such certificate 
from the authorities of the High Schools; the High 
School of Bloomington being named among the 
number. 

Ordered further, That the minimum standard of 
admission to the Freshman class in the University, 
shall be a creditable examination in Orthography, 
Reading, Geography, English Grammar, United 
States History, Composition, Word Analysis, Geo- 
metry four books, Algebra to Pure Equations, Latin 
Grammar, Latin Prose Composition, Czsar’s Com- 
mentaries two books, Virgil two books, or an amount 
of Latin that shall be equivalent thereto. 

The above, we think, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The schools of the state should be a complete 
system from the primary grade to and through the 
University, Heretofore therelation of the High 
Schools of the state to the State University has ex- , 
isted only in theory. 

We hope that the present movement will have a 
tendency to unite the two, and be the means of en- 
couraging many who now stop with the High School 
to go on and complete the college course. 

While we at once heartily indorse the idea of the 








above move, we have, after careful thought, con- 
] cluded that the f/am adopted could be improved. 
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We fear that to allow forty or fifty or more Principals 
of High Schools to prepare their own questions and 
to do their own examining and marking of papers, 
will not have a tendency to make the standard of 
admission to the University uniform, 

While it is true that no Principal will like to see 
those whom he sends to the University sent away on 
account of ill preparation, and will thus be made 
very careful as to whom he sends, yet we fear trouble 
just at this point. The lack of uniformity will cer- 
tainly admit some to the Freshman class who are 
not fully prepared, and the task of “ weeding out’’ 
and sending away will be a very unpleasant one for 
the Faculty of the University. 

When the above plan was first submitted to us it 
did not strike us favorably, but we could think of no 
better, We now suggest that it be given a fair trial, 
and if it does not prove satisfactory, the following 
be substituted : 

Let the Faculty of the University prepare the 
questions for examination and send them to the 
principals of the various high schools named by the 
State Board, and let them conduct the examination, 
correct the papers, and then forward them to the 
University for inspection, allowing the Faculty to 
decide as to who should be admitted. This will 
enable the Faculty to fix its own standard and main- 
tain it by refusing to admit those not qualified rather 
than by having to eject them after they are once in. 

We doubt whether the Superintendents of our 
city schools and Principals of high schools would 
be willing to admit pupils to their high schools that 
had been examined by the principals of their various 
ward schools. They would prefer to make the ques- 
tions themselves and have a fixed standard. 

We offer the above suggestions hoping that they 
may be beneficial, and not to find fault. The end 
aimed at we heartily commend, and have faith in its 
success. 

If young men and young women can pass their 
examinations at home, and know before starting 
whether or not they can be admitted to the Univer- 
sity, hundreds will be induced to attempt the exam- 
ination, and, having succeeded, will enter the Uni- 
versity who otherwise would never make the effort. 


<> 
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THE SCHOOL-Room. 


HE New York J/ndependent, in some re- 
marks on what it calls the ‘ Annual 
Problem—what shall we do with our chil- 
dren ?’’ speaks truthfully of the ‘‘ rarity and 
preciousness of the gift of teaching,’ in 
several paragraphs which we quote below. 
When will the standard of Zhe Jndependent 
become the common one ? 

The simple truth is, teachers are the rarest men in 
the world. They are born and made both, but in 
very small numbers, There are not good teachers 
enough in the whole country to teach properly the 
children of the single State of New York. Nay, but 
this statement is absurdly short of what might justly 
be said, There are not true born and made teachers 
enough in the whole country to teach the children of 
New York city alone as they should be taught. We 
will not risk ourselves to make another approach to 
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what we seriously believe to be the still unstated truth 
of this subject, lest we be thought extravagant. There 
are plenty of men who feel called to get a living by 
being teachers. There are other plenty who know, 
too, that teaching isa business with “ money in it”— 
for the right man. A shrewd and thrifty man, with 
a college education (that is not necessary. but it is 
desirable) can always count on being able to “ build 
up” aschool on business principles, He gets an eli- 
gible place, he builds or buys an imposing building, 
he issues his prospectus describing what every parent 
wants, and opens his school. It would go hard if he 
did not get one or two persons among his teaching 
force that are really good teachers. But the main 
body of them all will be callow younglings, who know 
nothing else that they can do, and who accordingly, 
for the time being, take a turn at teaching. The 
country is full of such schools and of enterprises aim- 
ing to become such schools. 

Thither flock the youth of our better-to-do class to 
be educated. But the more attentive and consider- 
ate among parents do not escape their yearly qualms 
of doubt and perplexity as the time approaches for 
determining where their children shall go next. It is 
hard to say which are wiser, the parents who change 
or the parents who keep on. Westate the problem, 
We feel the pressure of it, as thousands besides our- 
selves are feeling it now. We have no solution of a 
general nature to offer. What we wish here chiefly 
to emphasize is the rarity and the preciousness of the 
teaching gift. If you know of a real teacher to 
whom you can send your child, begrudge no price in 
money that it is in your power to pay, Any price is 
cheap, and the only question for you to settle is, Can 
I pay it? One year’s tuition at the hands of a 
teacher called by God to teach, will be worth to your 
children five years spent under any other school 
influence. 

One thing more, We ought to rank our teachers, 
as a profession, on a perfect equality with any of the 
so-called “learned”? guilds, Our teachers teach at 
an immense cost to themselves of the very life-blood of 
body and mind Nothing is more exhausting than 
the process of laying your soul in true living contact 
with the soul of another to impart to him the secret 
not only of knowledge, but of knowing—nay, the 
very essence itself of your intellectual being. It isa 
daily self-sacrifice. No true teacher can teach at any 
less cost, 





BoTANY IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS.—No class of pupils 
are so near to nature as those of our public schools. 
If they can be made to feel how near nature is to 
them, it will do much to lighten what are too often 
regarded as the ¢edious exercises of the school-room. 
How this can be accomplished is one of the most 
important problems which offer themselves for the 
solution of the teacher. Of course, dotamy can only 
be taught thoroughly where there are advantages in 
the way of instruments, such as microscopes, etc, 
which are not attainable in most common schools; 
but if the teachers will make themselves familiar with 
the Flora of the surrounding country, they will be 
able to give their pupils much botanical information. 
Children are generally versed in the mysteries of 
woodcraft, and take great delight in bringing floral 
offerings to the teacher. If they are requested, they 
will bring many leaves of a certain shape, as for 
instance the heart-shaped leaf of the common violet ; 
the tendrils of different climbers, and show the way 
in which they attach themselves to supports; the 
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under part of leaves, and some which are velvety on 
the upper, as well as the lower side, as the common 
mullein. The grass,too,so abundant and so beauti- 
ful. There is such an overflowing of beauty under the 
woods of ‘steadfast sapphire,” the forests, the grow- 
ing grain, the broad meadows—all can be made to 
furnish specimens of the wonders of the vegetable 
world. The youthful mind is receptive, and the facts 
thus early learned will never be forgotten, and will 
lay the foundation for a broad culture in the future. 
E. MCV. MOORE. 


STYLE IN TEACHING. 





AVING frequent occasion to enter various 
school-rooms, I am often struck with the 
lack of style there,—a lack of style in the work 
done. Compared wita other schools not half a 
league distant everything seems slovenly, slack. 
Much rather would I take the material and have it 
made up by another hand, where there would be 
style in the work. 

Style in teaching implies : 

1. Good Order. This need not be death-like quiet, 
but the quiet of busy workers ; each intent upon his 
own proper work, attentive to the teacher’s voice 
when meant for him, and avoiding all interruption 
of others, This order must be easily kept; appar- 
ently zt keeps itself. 

2. A proper seating or distribution of the scholarsin 
the school-room. We often find many more seats in 
school-rooms than scholars. When this is so, the 
teacher should give thought to the proper location of 
the scholars. I have often seen scholars so confus- 
edly mixed that the teacher would have difficulty in 
finding individuals. At any rate, the appearance of 
such a school does not compare with one properly 
seated in rank and file. If there are desks enough, 
even though double desks, for each pupil to occupy 
one, this should be the arrangement ; if more or less 
than enough, some thoughtful plan should be followed 
in omitting desks in the one case, or seating two at a 
desk in the other. 

3. Movements of the school should be systematic and 
orderly. If the school is well seated, the movements 
of the school as a whole will be likely to present 
more of style. Whatever is demanded of the pupils 
in regard to movement should be well understood by 
them, should have some object in view, as the saving 
of time, the more orderly appearance of the school, 
securing exercise, precision, or relief from study. 
When movements are once fixed upon, they should 
be practiced until easy and graceful. There should 
be no remissness on the part of the teacher, and none 
allowed on the part of the scholars, The patient 
dignity of the teacher should never tire nor yield, but 
always quietly insist. 

4. Teachers never at a loss what to do next. The 
work of the school-room should be so thoroughly 
studied, its plans so well formed and understood, 
that the teacher should know just what to turn to 
next. If there is a definite aim in view, a point to 
be reached, the direction will not often be mistaken. 
When there is an end to be gained, means will gen- 
erally be found to secure it. If the usual order of 
work is interrupted by visitors or otherwise, the 
teacher has everything so well matured, is so self- 
possessed, and has so many resources at command, 
that the return to regular normal work is natural and 
easy as gravitation itself, A teacher should never 
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be hurried, “ flustered,’’ or uncertain. Repose is a 
mark of power; and so is steady motion. The enor- 
mous fly-wheel of a mighty engine has an ever 
steady, silent motion, unjostled by the numerous 
wheels and pulleys it has set in play. So the teacher, 
while the source and centre of all the activity of the 
school-room, should always move with quiet power, 

5. A teacher shall not talk too much, “Those that 
talk most, often say least,’’ has become an aphorism, 
The teacher should talk easily and correctly, and be 
well understood. Whenever it is necessary to give 
a direction or impart information, it should be done 
promptly, clearly, and decidedly. Those for whom 
it is intended should not be left to mistake its import 
or its importance, ‘ What is worth saying is worth 
saying well’’ is as applicable to saying as doing, 

6. The teacher shall govern the school from the desk, 
and not be obliged to be constantly running to va- 
rious parts of the room to give directions and in- 
struction. When occasion demands, there is no 
objection to a teacher’s passing to a pupil’s desk, or 
the pupil to the teacher’s, If done with dignity and 
grace on the part of teacher, and with quiet modesty 
by the pupil, it is often a relief to the monotony of 
school-work. A constant flutter about the room in 
answer to hands raised, presents no style in school, 
Pupils should early be taught how, in a graceful way, 
to claim, when and only when it is necessary and the 
teacher disengaged, the teacher’s attention, to rise 
by the desk and state precisely what is desired. 

7. The children should always be interested and 
busy. When this is so they seldom need to raise 
their hands for directions; they will seldom be care- 
less, noisy, or uneasy. There will be the steady hum 
ef industry, but no clatter, 

8. Zhe teacher and the school make the most of their 
school-room and its surroundings, An untidy school- 
room, with teacher and children equally untidy, 
whatever the quality of the school work, would never 
strike one as entirely in style. Marks upon the 
fences and upon the building, a yard in disorder, and 
an entry full of sawdust, shavings, and the like, with 
clothes scattered round in confusion, prepares one 
unpleasantly for a visit within, We shall be pre- 
pared tu find desks on which scholars can write their 
names in the dust, if they have not already done so, 
hacked and bruised if not broken, and a general air 
of confusion prevailing—no s¢y/e. No matter how 
costly the building, it may be in confusion, with so 
much the more disgrace to the teacher and the 
school. On the contrary, if the surroundings of a 
school-house of the cheapest structure—even an old 
one—are in good order, the walls kept clean, the 
visitor will expect to find the interior in like condi- 
tion; the stove polished, the windows washed clean, 
the walls ornamented with pictures and mottoes, the 
windows surrounded with autumn leaves, with flour- 
ishing house-plants blooming in them, a little cabinet 
of minerals hanging on one side, and shelves con- 
taining a collection of readable books collected—we 
can hardly see where—on the other. This room 
presents all the elements of style. 

Finally, many other things are implied in s¢y/ in 
teaching. Prompt and regular attendance; teacher 
and pupils possessing each other’s sympathy, confi- 
dence, and respect; enthusiasm in the school-work; 
a high regard for propriety and duty; the newest and 
most approved appliances and methods; careful and 
well-conducted plays at recess; a clock-like regularity 
in every exercise; these, and many other things de- 
pendent oh these, will appear. 
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Teachers sometimes ask, “¢ How shall we become 
all this? how shall we prepare for the work?” 
When teachers are really more desirous of preparing 
themselves for their work than they are of securing 
places in which to work, we shall look for the highest 
style in the art of teaching. Normal schools, practice 
schools, and the visitation of the best model schools, 
and educational works and periodicals, will claim 
the teacher’s attention. Nothing that will better 
prepare him for his work will be neglected. 

—Cor, Maine Educational Fournal. 
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THE MonrtrH. 





HE New York Tribune, of September 


21st, thus notices a well-known Penn-" 


sylvania institution of learning : 

Nazareth Hall, the oldest of the well-known edu- 
‘cational institutions of the Moravians, is a boarding- 
school for boys, situated at Nazareth, Northampton 
co,, Pa, It is seven miles distant from Easton and 
ten from Bethlehem, both of which places are acces- 
sible from New York by the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. The principal is the Rev. Eugene 
Leibert, and thirteen teachers are employed to in- 
struct the one hundred and thirty pupils in attendance. 
The school is entering upon its eighty-ninth annual 
session, having been founded in 1785, The anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the school will this year 
be commemorated by a re-union of former pupils on 
the 25th of September. The terms for board and 
tuition are $280 per annum. The languages, draw- 
ing and music are extra, Beside the common English 
branches, the regular course embraces algebra, geom- 
try, trigonometry, conic sections, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, geology, industrial drawing, and commer- 
cial arithmetic. The discipline of the school is based 
upon the principle of a constant supervision of the 
boys by their teachers, both in the hours of study and 
recreation. The formation of habits of industry, 
order and obedience is the aim of its well-tested reg- 
ulations and arrangements. The location of this 
school is celebrated for its healthfulness, being high, 
and the air remarkably dry and pure. The buildings 
are commodious and handsome, constant improve- 
ments having been added, as the necessities of the 
school and the demands of the times required, They 
command one of the finest views in the country. The 
grounds are extensive and conveniently arranged for 
athletic sports, gymnastics, and the military drill, 
which forms part of the routine of the institution. 
The “pleasure garden” is adorned with flowers, 
ancient trees, summer houses, and other attractions. 
Nazareth Hall points with pride to the names of 
many men on its long lists of scholars and graduates ; 
who have become eminent in public and private life, 
and a handsome monument on the square fronting 
the main buildings commemorates those of its former 
pupils who fell gallantly fighting for’ their country on 
the battle-fields of the late civil war. 





CLEARFIELD.—Clearfield county has long been 
noted for its lumber interests, but it may hereafter be 
noted for its educational interests, Prof, J. A Greg- 
ory, our gentlemanly and accomplished superinten- 
dent, has given a new impetus to education. By a 
conscientious and impartial discharge of his duties he 
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has won the confidence and co-operation of teachers 
and directors, Our county institute, held last fall, gave 
great satisfaction. An effort to havea uniform series 
of text-books adopted throughout the county was a 
success, and our Superintendent and the directors 
deservedthanks of teachers and parents. The county 
normal school, under Prof.Gregory and his assistants, 
has been well attended. We are encouraged to go 
on, and feel confident of rapid progress in the future, 
Cc. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE.—The Commencement in 
this institution was held on the Ist of September. 
The baccalaureate sermon, by the President, Dr, A. 
B. Miller, was an earnest presentation of the capa- 
bilities and responsibilities of educated men and 
women, The Senior Class numbered 20—S8 ladies 
and 12 gentlemen. Three of the ladies had com- 
pleted a thorough scientific course, embracing Calcu- 
lus, Bartlett’s Mechanics, etc., and received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. Several had studied 
Latin and French as specialties. 

Three of the gentlemen received the additional de- 
gree of Civi/ Engineer. The degree of D. D. was 
conferred on Rev. W. W. Culmery, President of 
Ohio Female College, and Rev. A. J. McGlumphy, 
President of Lincoln University, Illinois. 

The Commencement was very largely attended by 
visitors, and pronounced the most successful in the 
history of the institution. At the close it was an- 
nounced that the trustees had taken steps for the 
erection of a fine new college edifice. A donation 
by Rev, E. K, Squier, D. D., of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
announced, for the establishment of an annual prize 
of $10 for the best reading. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

LOOMSBURG.—tThe fall term of the 
State Normal School at Bloomsburg, 
opened on Monday, August 25th, with a 
fair attendance of students. It seems now 
about to enterupon that career of usefulness 
and prosperity which its friends all along be- 
lieved destined for it. Let it have the 
generous support of all the school men of 
the section of the state in which it is located. 
At the commencement of the present term 
at Bloomsburg, an almost complete change 
took place in the faculty. Rev. John 
Hewitt resigned the principalship, and was 
succeeded by Prof. T. L. Griswold, M. D. 
Dr. Griswold comes from Owego, New 
York, where he was superintendent of 
schools. He has had large experience as a 
teacher, and those who know him best are 
confident. of his success at Bloomsburg. 
The field betore him presents a noble oppor- 
tunity fora strong, earnest man. In this 
connection it may not be amiss to state that 
Prof. Griswold is willing to attend the 
teachers’ institutes in the counties around 
about Bloomsburg, and to suggest to super- 
intendents the propriety of corresponding 
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with him on the subject, The most in- 
timate relations ought to exist between the 
teachers and the normal schools. 

Besides the change in principal, changes 
have been made in teachers. Prof. Ferree 
remains at the head of the mathematical 
and scientific department, but Prof. Bar- 
rett, a graduate of the normal school at 
Oswego, comes to take charge of the classi- 
cal department; Miss Libbie Harris, a 
graduate at the Cortland Normal School, 
New York, has been secured as principal of 
the model school, and Mrs. L. H. Dent, a 
lady of large experience in the management 
of schools, takes general charge as precep- 
tress. 

Other additions to the faculty are now in 
contemplation, and the authorities of the 
school promise that no effort shall be spared 
to organize its several departments in the 
most efficient manner. We sincerely hope 
that Bloomsburg will now take her place in 
the front rank among our normal schools. 


MANSFIELD. We announced some time 
ago that there had been a change of princi- 
pals at the State Normal School at Mans- 
field. Prof. Verrill gives a to J. N. 
Fradenburgh, A. M., Ph. D., late of Fre- 
donia, New York. Prof. — also 
leaves Mansfield, but we are not advised as 
to the name of his successor. Mansfield 
has sent out a large number of well-prepared 
teachers ; we hope that under the new man- 
agement its success in the future will be 
even greater than in the past. 

Heretofore the school at Mansfield has 
been greatly crippled for want of room. 
It has never had the kind of Model School 
connected with it that the law contemplates, 
and consequently the students did not have 
that opportunity of learning the practice of 
their .profession which is the most impor- 
tant part of the Normal School work. All 
this is about to be remedied by the erection 
of new buildings. These are now rapidly 
approaching completion. The new build- 
ing is situated one hundred and fifty feet 
north and the same distance east of the old 
building, and is one hundred and fifty feet 
in length and to be four stories in height. 
The main building is 78x43, and the two 
wings, with sixteen feet of front projection, 
are respectively 36x59 and 36x75. It is to 
be heated and ventilated after the most ap- 
proved manner. 

The boarding department will be trans- 
ferred to this new building, thus leaving the 
old one to be used exclusively for the liter- 
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ary department of the school, and for gen- 
tlemen’s study rooms. 

The Model School rooms will also be lo- 
cated in the new building, and the other 
apartments will be used as study rooms for 
the ladies, and reception and teachers’ 
rooms, etc. 


<i 
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MAHANOY, SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 


AHANOY is a rural district, but in the 
N management of its school affairs it is 
a model. Its board of directors believe that 
if ‘*a thing is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing well,’’ and they are determined to so 
arrange their schools as to give them the 
greatest possible efficiency. They have in 
full working condition graded schools, the 
district superintendency, and the district 
institute. We give below a short account 
of its schoolaffairs clipped from a Schuylkill 
county paper. We doubtif there is a country 
school district in the United States that can 


make a better showing: 

The school term for the Mahanoy district, which 
is of ten months duration, commences on the first of 
September. The first meeting of the district institute 
will be held on Saturday the 13th of September, and 
will meet on alternate Saturdays thereafter. The 
following are the names of teachers, the names of the 
schools, and the salaries per month : 


TEACHER. SCHOOL. SALARY. 
Michael J. Murphy....... District Supt.......00- $90 00 
Martin A. Whitaker,..... Wiggans,.....sere- oe 7° 00 
Michael J Whitaker...... CEANEVENE......000- 00000 70 00 
Patrick Monaghan ,....... PYRCRVINE 6 .icseceonncs 70 00 
Dennis Doyle, ....... ...00 Raven Run............ 70 00 
Wk SOB iies.casens Maple Dale.......... 70 00 

fe ie | ene Jackson’s.... cose .occee 70 0O 
Michael CIOOEY cisssesace St. Nicholas... .c.osssce 65 00 
Daniel Hartnet...... ...00 EOE COE 00s cicses 65 00 
Miss Kate Hartnet......... SHAMLON occcsses $6. sncees 65 00 

“Mary F. Egan........ Meyersville..,.......+ 65 00 
‘© Ellen Tosmey........ Sillyman’s.....00-cecsee 65 00 
“Sallie M. Ryan...... FRODINSON’S .2.-00 c00ese 65 00 
Mrs Mary Hartnet........ COIOTREO sesesess ctsees 65 00 
John Dowling.......2. cesses Brownsville......-..0 65 00 
Thomas Colohan.. ......00 Boston Run.........0 65 00 
Mary A. Dormer....... A MNT Bic oxstn:sondeness 60 00 
Bridget Whalen............ Griscom’s.....00. 00008 55 OO 
Thomas Coosby.......+0+ Raven Run.......s00+ 55 00 
Albert Shortall.............New Boston.......... 55 oo 
Miss Ellen Barrett......... ASSiStANt....0.000 cece 35 00 
“ Bridget Powers......  gseene + daneet 35 00 
Agnes Neary ..cccccc O ahinbian: meee 35 00 
© EaRE WOE sccccccces in? Orso re ree 35 00 
Maggie McEntee.... © — scccocsce soases 35 00 
‘© Norah Deane,,....... HF ssbnse.sennseune 35 00 
“ Julia Maley.......<. © «aaa saat 35 00 
© Sallie Dormer........ ” .. \giainainkyoaaiaaiie 35 00 
¢ Bary Nangitet... §  cccccccsrereess 95 OD 
Lawrence Haley........... © gine 35 00 
Michael Brennan.......... ges See 35 00 


It is worthy of remark that this district pays female 
teachers better than any other district in Schuylkill 
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county, All teachers are paid according to the grade 
of their certificates. No distinction is made between 
male and female teachers when they do the same 
work and have the same qualifications. 


— 
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MARYLAND. 





THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion held a session of three days in 
Lyceum Hall, Hagerstown, Maryland, on 
the 27th, 28th and 29th of August last. 

Responding to a kind invitation sent us, 
we paid the Association a visit on the sec- 
ond day of the session. Our reception by 
the Maryland teachers was very cordial, 
and we soon felt at home among them. In 
return we assured the members of the Asso- 
ciation that they possessed the good will 
and sympathy of the whole body of teachers 
in Pennsylvania—that the two should form 
one great brotherhood. 

Before noticing the proceedings that took 
place at the meeting, we desire to say a few 
things concerning the meeting itself. Of 
course there were not as many teachers in 
attendance as are usually present on similar 
occasions in this state, but there were quite 
as many in proportion to the population. 
The hall in which the sessions were held, 
was well filled all the time, and in the even- 
ings very much crowded. The papers we 
heard read were good, and the spirit of the 
meeting excellent. Representative teachers 
were present from a majority of the counties, 
and the questions brought up for consider- 
ation were freely and ably discussed. The 
President of St. John’s College occupied 
the chair, and all the colleges in the State 
were, we believe, represented, as were also 
many of the high schools and academies. 
As a whole, the meeting impressed us very 
favorably, and from what we saw and heard 
we augur rapid educational progress in 
Maryland. 

We give the following abstracts of some 
of the papers and discussions as we find 
them in the Baltimore Suz. Two’or three 
of the papers we may publish hereafter in 
full. 

ON MATHEMATICS. 

Prof. John R. Roche, of Baltimore, read a paper 
on mathematics, to the following effect: Mathemat- 
ics are valuable for their intrinsic utility and as a 
means of mental discipline. The truth of mathe- 
matical doctrines is necessary and universal, The 
result of truth is knowledge. About one hundred 
and fifty years ago people became so doubtful of their 
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powers of reasoning that they gave up reason and 
decided important practical questions by lot, or by 
the ordeals of fire and water. A man whose mind is 
not disciplined by mathematics can have no convic- 
tions, The world to him is a gambler’s table. All * 
is chance and fortune. Hence ignorant men col- 
lected in large masses carry with them the germs of 
their own destruction. The great achievements of 
mind are logarithms and the calculus in abstract 
science, and the steam engine and the telegraph in 
applied science. 

The study of mathematics is sufficient for the 
thorough training of the mind. 1. Because the first 
principles are distinct, clear and simple. 2. Because 
principles are pointed out and contemplated as dis- 
tinct from particulars, Principles are to the subject 
as the root of a tree to the branches. There are 
only five ideas in the mathematical mind, just as 
there are five fingers tothe hand. 3, Because mathe- 
matics directs the mind to the agreement of thought 
with its external object, 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Mr. J. F, A. Remby, of Hagerstown, read a paper 
on “Irregular Attendance in School.” He said the 
population of the State, outside of Baltimore city, is 
500,000. The population between five and twenty 
1s 200,000; but the daily attendance is only about 
forty thousand. He adverted to the causes of irre- 
gular attendance. The principal of these is ignorance 
—ignorance of the loss children suffer by absence. 
What are the excuses for this state of things? They 
are infinite in number and variety. The weather, the 
shoes, the store, the circus, the last night’s dance, are 
alleged as apologies, The idea is entertained that 
the convenience of the parent or of the child should 
be consulted rather than the highest good of the whole 
school. Truancy leads to crime; and the repression 
of crime is the most expensive item of government, 
What are the remedies ? 

The clergy can do much to instruct parents in 
their duties on this subject. Some advocate the 
refusal of the elective franchise to those who cannot 
read. But the speaker thought that these means had 
failed and must fail. The State has a right t6 com- 
pel parents to educate their children. The example 
of Prussia was worthy of notice. The leading edu- 
cators of this country are in favor of compulsory 
education. There are many foreigners who are not 
alive to the importance of education, and many 
native parents are very careless. He quoted the 
words of Newton Bateman, of Illinvis, in favor of 
compulsion, and also the sentiments of the state 
superintendent of Kansas to the same effect, It is 
objected that Michigan and Massachusetts have com- 
pulsory laws that are inoperative. But we want an 
effective law that cannot be evaded. He offered the 
following resolution : 

Wuereas, The efficiency and success of the public schools 
depend, in the main, on the regularity of attendance by the 
pupils ; And Whereas, The progress of the school system is seri- 
ously impaired by the neglect of many parents and guardians to 
send their children to school regularly. and by want of proper 
legislation authorizing school officers to enforce regular attend- 
ance; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Teachers’ Association of Maryland 
in council assembled, direct the appointment of a committee of 
—— to wait upon the Legislature and ask the enactment of a 
law compelling regular attendance in the public schools. 

Mr. H, A. Lacey, of Howard county, read a paper 
on “ Compulsory Education.” He said the founders 
of Maryland were careful to lay a foundation for 
intellectual and moral education, Some are pre- 
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pared to go farther now, and would compel children 
to go to school. He was conscientiously opposed to 
a compulsory law. He was willing to enact a law 
that ignorance should not vote, but he was prepared 
to go no farther. Poverty and apathy are the causes 
of bad attendance, and no law can remove either of 
them. They must have bread before they have 
books. Compulsory education is a misnomer; we 
can only enforce a compulsory attendance. He 
would employ encouragement rather than compul- 
sion. He would give prizes for good attendance, 
and give clothing to those who needed it, Compul- 
sion is antagonistic to the genius of American insti- 
tutions. Let us educate the people up to the grand 
idea of education. Our school system is young and 
imperfect. Improve the system, and it will be better 
than compulsion. 

Mr. A. G, Harley seconded the resolution offered 
by Mr. Remby. 

Prof. Newell opposed the compulsory system. 
Give us good teachers, good schools, good superin- 
tendence, the best of school systems, and we will 
have no need of compulsion, 

Prof. Shoemaker, of Chambersburg, warned the 
association that we cannot adopt Prussian fashions in 
our schools, There is an essential difference in the 


kind of education aimed at in the two countries. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

The hall was densely crowded, President Garnett 
delivered his inaugural. The address was an elab- 
orate history of education in Maryland—primary, 
academic and collegiate—with an earnest appeal for 
the establishment of high schools in every county, 
and the combination of all the existing state colleges 
into one corporation—the University of Maryland— 
to be liberally supported by the State. A copy of the 
address was requested by the Association for publica- 
tion. 

Prof. Shoemaker, of Chambersburg, Pa., delivered 
an address on educational growth, 

The exercises were varied with readings, and 
with vocal and instrumental music. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MARYLAND. 


Prof. Creery read a paper on the history of public 
schools in Maryland. The paper is in substance as 
follows: In 1825, an act was passed authorizing the 
mayor and city council to establish public schools; 
also an act to provide primary schools throughout 
the state. From 1825 to 1843 the school system was 
maintained with varying success. In 1843, a bill 
passed the Legislature embracing all the advantages 
supposed to be derivable from the systems of Massa- 
chusetts and New York. In 1870, there were 244,- 
454 children in the state between the ages of five 
years and eighteen years, inclusive, There were 
114,974 in all the public schools of the state during 
the year 1872. Allowing 40,000 for private schools, 
we have 89,480 children in the state who do not go 
to any school. The condition of the schools in the 
respective counties was presented in 1840, and con- 
trasted with their condition at the present time, thus 
presenting some encouragement to continue in the 
good work. The instrumentalities necessary to suc- 
cess were mentioned, among which were state super- 
intendent, normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and 
teachers’ associations, The notion that the educa- 
tion obtained at colleges and universities was paid 
for by the patrons of such institutions was examined 
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and pronounced fallacious. The immense benefac- 
tions made to certain institutions aggregated a cost 
per student of from $1,200 to $1,500, while the 
charges were from $250 to $500, showing that even 
the higher education is dependent upon the public 
fund for some support. An appeal was made in be- 
half of general education, pledging a warm support 
to all instrumentalities for the same. 


PROF. NEWELL ON TEXT-BOOKS. 

Prof. Newell made a report from the committee 
on text-books, He maintained that school books 
should be selected not by school commissioners but 
by experts appointed for the purpose, and who have 
nothing to do with making the contracts. Books 
should be selected not because they are cheap, nor 


| because they are written by distinguished authors, 


nor because they are vehemently urged by book 
agents, but because observation and experience show 
them to be well adapted to the end in view. That 
end should be not merely to acquire knowledge, but 
to encourage observation and stimulate original 
thought. Good school books should be short, Big 
books in the hands of little children are big evils, 


PENNSYLVANIA HAS A WORD TO SAY. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of 
schools in Pennsylvania, addressed the Association, 
He had come across the line tg shake hands with 
the teachers of Maryland, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania should always be good friends. One was 
founded by a Quaker, the other by a Catholic; yet 
they both are laid broad and deep in the foundations 
of civil and religious liberty. Pennsylvania, he said, 
has been making rapid strides lately in education. 
In a few years the expenses had risen from three 
millions to nine millions. They are extending their 
graded schools and spreading their normal schools. 
They are not doing as much as they ought for high 
schools and academies. Many of the old academies 
have disappeared, and there is nothing to take their 
place. The colleges, too, are languishing. Not any 
more boys go to college now than twenty years ago. 
He hoped the day was coming when boys from the 
common schools will have free admission to the col- 
leges. We need a higher education opened up to 
the masses. Schools are not, as Prof. Eliot, of Har- 
vard, says, a cheap police, but the means of making 
good citizens, 


PROF, BEARD’S ADDRESS. 

Prof. George P. Beard, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Shippensburg, Pa., delivered an ad- 
dress to the teachers. The problem of education is 
to achieve the greatest possible results with the small- 
est expenditure of money. The teacher is the centre 
of the system. What should be his qualifications? 
He should be a born teacher. He must also choose 
teaching as a profession, He must love it, He 
must have anaptness toteach. He must be superior 
to his text-book, He must have professional skill. 
He must know the nature of the mind. He must 
have verified theory by practice. The true teacher 
must have moral character. He must have the 
image of the Great Teacher formed within him, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, D. A. Hollingshead; vice president, 
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J. F. A, Remby; second vice president, Dr, Jos. L. 
Bryan; recording secretary, A. F, Wilkerson; cor- 
responding secretary, A. G, Harley; treasurer, Alex- 
Hamilton ; executive committee, Wm. Eliot and W, 
R. Creery. 


> 
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PERSONAL. 

SAMUEL A, Espy, of Uniontown, has been elected 
principal of the schools in building No. 2, Fourth 
ward, Allegheny City, at a salary of $1,600 a year. 
Mr. Espy deserves this success, 





A, F. Hostetter, recently principal of the high 
schoolat Altoona, in this state, has entered at Michi- 
gan University as a law student, 


_ 
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WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONDUCTED BY REV. M. B. SLOAN. 


INCE our last writing, the State Associ- 

ation of teachers held its annual meet- 
ing in our ‘‘ Iron City,’’ and we regretted 
exceedingly our inability to be present to 
meet friends and enjoy the very interesting 
exercises. Being there a few hours on the 
first day of the meeting only increased the 
desire to remain throughout. 


PITTSBURGH ITEMS.—City Supt. Geo. J. Luckey 
made quite a trip during the summer vacation, visit- 
ing, among other places, Put-in-Bay, Toledo. Ebens- 
burg and Cresson, returning in fine spirits and 
greatly improved in health, Mr. W. R. Ford, for- 
merly of the Springfield school, has been elected 
principal of the South school, vice J. M. Pryor, re- 
signed. Miss Mattie J. Graham, whose election to 
the Normal department in the High School we have 
already mentioned, has, we are informed, finally 
declined the position and will probably return to her 
position in the Grant School, greatly to the disap- 
pointment of the managers of the former school and 





* the satisfaction of those of the latter. Miss H. A. Mul- 


hattan leaves Etna borough principalship for that of 
assistant at the Washington school, Thos, J. Duncan 
principal, Miss Taggart returns to our city after 
several years’ teaching in Oil City, and accepts the 
position of assistant principal of the West Washing- 
ton school, R. M. Cargo principal. 

ALLEGHENY CiITy —We are happy to be able to 
record the fact that on Tuesday evening, Sept. 2nd, 
a “City Superintendent’? was elected’ here, Rev. 
John Davis, principal of school No. 2, Third ward, 
being the successful candidate. The salary was fixed 
at $2,000. For a number of years some of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Control have advocated this 
measure, believing the system of superintendency 
established by the Legislature some years ago to be 
wise and necessary to the proper gradation and man- 
agement of city schools. Others, equally desirous 
of advancing the interests of general education, 
believed to the contrary, and succeeded in delaying 
the matter until the present time, when it would seem 


that nearly all were in favor of the movement. Mr, 

Davis has been connected with Public schools about 

@ year, but he has taught in and managed different 

Private schools aud academies for many years, and 
is friends anticipate a successful record from him in 
1S present situation. 

Mr, B. F. Gamber, of the Sixth Ward schools, and 
Miss Matilda Hindman, president of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Society of Allegheny county, were candi- 
dates for the position, both of whom are successful 
teachers but evidently came into the contest too late 
to he victorious. Samuel Jones, who taught in the 
Seventh Ward for many vears before its consolidation 
with the city, has been elected principal there, while 
S. A. Espy, of Brownsville, goes to one of the schools 
in the South Ward, and Mr. D. Dennison to the 
Second. Mr, Dennison filled this position for a long 
time several years ago, and now returns to his old 
place in the ward in which he resides, 

The Second Ward board are building a fine school 
house in what is called Pleasant Valley, the old 
building on North avenue having proved inadequate 
to accommodate the many children in that ward, 
The new Tenth ward has just dedicated their new 
brick building, consisting of three rooms. Addresses 
were made by County Commissioner Scott. Prof. 
Wm. H. Slack, Supt. A. T. Douthett and Charles 
Welte. The cost of the building was about $11,000, 
The borough of Etna has secured the services of 
Mr. D. W. Gross, formerly of the Seventh ward, 
Allegheny, as principal of the schools there. Mr, 
A. M. Foster goes from Greensburg, Westmoreland 
county, to Indiana, Indiana county, to assume charge 
of principalship vacated by Mr. McCreery, who has 
accepted the position of principal of the boys’ de- 
partment of the Newell Institute, Pittsburgh. 

J. J. Kincaide, for many vears principal of the Oil 
City schools, remains in his old position, with his 
salary increased to $1,500, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment of Warren, Pa., which requested him at least 
four different times to come there. Mr, Kincaide 
has an able corps of teachers to assist him. Warren 
has been disappointed several times this summer as 
to who would be the principal of her schools, but 
the lot has finally fallen to Mr. A. G. Owen, of Ve- 
nango county, who was recommended for the posi- 
tion by Mr. Kincaide, F., Hooker, esq., former 
principal of Warren schools, has formed a partner- 
ship with Hon. G. W. Scofield in practice of law. 
South Oil City has secured the services of Mr. J. P. 
Ellinwood, formerly of Ohio, but more recently of 
Spring borough, Crawford county. Mr. Ellinwood 
is assisted by Mr. Owen and a corps of efficient lady 
teachers. 

C. C. Emeigh, of Indiana county. is now princi- 
pal of the schools of Freeport, Armstrong county, 
T. B. McKean has charge of the Burgettstown 
schools, Washington county. Mr. McKean has 
assisted Supt. Wm. G. Fee in his examinations 
during the summer, The normal school conducted 
during the summer at Claysville by Mr. G. T. Me- 
Cord, of the Curry Institute, Pittsburgh, is said to 
have been largely attended and to have given general 
satisfaction. Messrs, McCord and Will are greatly 
encouraged by the unusually large attendance at the 
Curry Institute at its opening. Mrs, A. T, Douthett 
remains in charge of the Oakdale Normal and Clas- 
sical Academy, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
managers and students of the school. She is assist- 





ed by Mr. G. W. McCord, who comes from the Mil- 
lersville State Normal school, we believe, and others. 
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Mr. J. J Snodgrass remains at Mansfield, where he 
will continue his normal school. 

The name of Miss Emma Garfield is quite familiar 
throughout the state, especially the western part of it, 
asan elocutionist. Although she has changed her 
name, yet we are glad to know that Mrs. Emma 
Martin will still pursue her calling, and will give 
readings and instruction at institutes as usual. She 
may be addressed at Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Rose 
McCleary, of the Ralston school, Pittsburgh, and who 
has acquired a good reputation as a reader and in- 
structor in elocution, will also continue in the work. 

The Sharpsburg Academy is now under the man- 
agement of Rev. A. H. €alvert, Pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Etna. He is assisted by Mr. 
M. M. Patterson. Mr. Scheibner, who formerly 
conducted this school, is now in charge of the Beaver 
Academy, Beaver county. 


— 
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thorough instruction, His “ Intellectual Arithmetic” 
was prepared and used in manuscript for some years 
before publication, When published, its sale was 
rapid, and its author soon followed it with his other 
arithmetics, The work in Algebra he published 
later, in connection with Prof Henkle. In 1853, he 
received the degree of A. M. from the New York 
University. 

Prof. Stoddard’s work commenced in Pennsylva- 
nia in November, 1851, when he was elected to the 
principalship of an institution called the University 
of Northern Pennsylvania, located in Wayne county, 
Here he had in training quite a large number of 
teachers, and in May, 1854, became the first county 
superintendent of the county, In 1855, he took 
charge of the Mathematical department of the Lan- 
caster County Normal Institute then first established 
by the county superintendent of that county, and 
when it was decided to make the institute permanent, 
he became principal, which position, however, he 
held but a few months. He then went back to 
Wayne county, where he purchased the University 
buildings and opened school in them, but they were 
soon afterward destroyed by fire. In 1857, he was 
elected President of the State Teachers’ Association 





Prof. John F. Stoddard, well-known in Pennsylva- 
nia both as an author and teacher,died at his residence 
near Newark, N. J., on Wednesday, August 6th. He 
had been an invalid for a long time. His funeral 
took place from the First Baptist Church at Newark. 
A short sketch of his life will be of interest to his 
many friends in this State, 

Prof. Stoddard was born in Greenfield, Ulster Co., 
New York, on the 3oth day of July, 1825. His ru- 
dimentary education was acquired at the district school 


in his native town, and he afterward attended acade- 


mies in Dutchess and Orange counties. He became 
a teacher in a district school at sixteen years of age, 
and continued to teach for several years. He then 
went to the State Normal School at Albany, where, 
under the lamented Page, he graduated in 1847. On 
leaving the Normal School he took charge of Liberty 
Normal Institute, which soon became marked for its 





and presided at the Scranton meeting, Returning to 
his native State in 1859, he became principal of one 
of the public schools of New York city, but his 
health failing he resigned in 1864. He then resided 
for some time at Greenfield, Ulster county, his for- 
mer home, but subsequently married and settled at 
Newark, N. J., Where he died. He leaves a widow, 
but no children. 

We will not undertake at this time to fix the place 
of Prof. Stoddard as a teacher, or to estimate the 
value of his services to the cause of education. We 
hope this will be done by some one better qualified 
to perform the task. The principal work he did in 
this State that came under the observation of the 
writer, was that of an institute instructor, and in this 
field of duty it is only just to say he had few equals, 
and will be gratefully remembered by the many whom 
his teaching profited, 


<> 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1873. 


DEP. SUPT. CURRY’S APPOINTMENTS, 


} 


ROF, CURRY attended institutes during the 
past month in the counties of Susquehanna, 
Bradford, McKean and Butler. His future appoint- 
ments so far as made are as follows: 
Warren, September 29th, 





Somerset, October 6th. 
Tioga and Potter, October 13th. 





Venango, October 27th. 

Cumberland and Delaware, November 3d. 
Dauphin, November roth. 

Forest, December Ist, 

Montour and Lycoming, December 15th. 

Centre, December 22d. 

Mifflin and Snyder, December 29th. 

He is prepared to make other engagements for the 





weeks not occupied. 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTION. 


Pror. E, HusBARD BARLow, of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa, will again lecture on Elocution at 
Teachers’ Institutes this season. He will also’give 
instruction on other sbujects, if desired. Prof, Bar- 
low is an accomplished elocutionist, and his instruc- 
tion at the institutes he has attended has been of a 
high order and well received, Superintendents 
desiring his services should make early application. 
We understand that he has added some new topics 
and readings to his store of last year, 


Pror, A. A. BRENEMAN may be engaged for insti- 
tute instruction in physical science, comprising the 
subjects of Chemistry and Physics or Natural Philoso- 
phy. Practical instruction, Abundant experimental 
illustrations. He may be addressed at Lancaster, Pa. 


Pror, Wo. B, HALL, teacher of vocal music in the 
Schools of Lancaster city, may be engaged as instruc- 
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tor in music at Teachers’ Institutes during the weeks 
beginning November 1oth, December 22d, and De- 
cember 29th. His address is Lancaster, Pa. 


—~<>- 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. | 





NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 


1032|Miss Maggie Thorpe|Sugar Grove, Warren Co, 

1033} Miss Ella Buzby Chester, Delaware ‘“ 

1034|John H, Davis Soudersburg, Lanc, 

1035 | Miss Alice F.Warren| Gettysburg, Adams 

1036/A. B, Kreider.........|Salunga, Lancaster 

1037|James C, Gable Lancaster ‘ 

103%| Miss Emma Wiley...| Lancaster, “6 

1039| Miss Nancy White..,|Gettysburg, Adams 

1040|/H. A. Foreman Lock Haven, Clinton 

1041|L. O. Harrisburg, Dauphin 

1042|Miss M. M. Mackey|Chester, Delaware 

1043} Mattie Kenworthy...|Chester, “s 

1044| Maggie Marshall Pittsburgh City 

1045| Miss Sue Fenton Chester, Delaware 

1046| Mrs, Kate G. Houck! Idaville, Adams 

1047|Miss Emma Warren|Gettysburg 

1048} Ruth D. Sharpless...| Media, Delaware 

1049| Richard T, Owen..,.|Shamokin, Nort’berl’d “ 

1050| Miss Sallie P. Frey..|Gettysburg, Adams ‘« 

1051| Miss Anna M. Dar- 
lington.. ........+0«.|Coatesville, Chester 

Mary E. Howland.,..|Col’bia X Roads, B’df’d « 

Wm, F. ‘Long 'Sadsburyville, Chester “ 

Miss E, Carrie Davis} West Chester, “o & 

Miss Jennie M.Adair/Allegheny, Allegheny * 

Lottie V, Grinnell...|Allegheny, <5 a 

Miss Lizzie J. Pryor.|Rockland, Venango ‘“ 

B. F. Worrell Siglersville, Mifflin “6 

Miss Carrie R,Hayes| Dewart, Nort’mberl’d « 

1060| Miss Mattie E. Long|Coatesville, Chester 

1061] Miss Louisa E. Harry|Coatesville, “ 

1062| Joseph N. Smith,....|West Chester 

1063] Miss Emma Trickett|West Chester, 

1064| Jacob K. Jones Pickering, ne 

1065| mma Speakman .,,/Coatesville, 

1066] Miss Ada Fussell....|Chester Springs, “ 

1067| Mary E. Montfort...|Gettysburg, Adams 

1068‘ Mary M. Tompkins’n| Harrisburg, Dauphin 

1069 Fannie L. Johnston,|Harrisburg, “ 

1070, H, L. Atkinson Hunt’gd’n, Hunt’gd’n ** 

1071|Wm R. Ford Pittsburgh City. 

1072; Delia D. Meader....]West Chester, Chester 

1073 Miss Martha Lishey.! York Springs, Adams * 

1074, Geo. H.L. Grammer|Arendtsville, ” “ 

1075 LD. O, Coughlin Red Rock, Luzerne «‘ 

1076 Geo, B. Smith Clover Creek, Blair « 

1077| Martha L.McKinney| Athens, Bradford * 

1078 Anna E. Hutchinson | Pittsburgh City. 

1079| Miss Mary J. Preston| Dingman’s Ferry, Pike « 

1080) Miss Florence Wirt..| Bloomsburg, Columbia ae 

1081 | Miss Mattie Neville.|Hollidaysburg, Blair 

1082| Annie C. Yeager...,,| Lewistown, Mifilin . 

1083 Miss A. E. Borland| Pittsburgh City, 

1084/ John Zuck Shady Grove, Franklin “ 

1085, Kate L. Anderson...) Pittsburgh City. 

1086| Thomas B. Miller,...|Espy, Columbia “ 

1087|Samuel P. Fink Shamokin, Not’berl’d « 

1088|John H, Cessna Schellsburg, Bedford « 

1089|Geo, P, Fulton Pittsburgh City. 

1090| Miss Fannie P. Kyle|Pittsburgh City, 





1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
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Miss Sadie J. Kidd. 


1091 
Maggie B, Lindsey.. 


Allegheny, Allegheny “ 
1092 Allegheny, “6 “ 
1093 Elizabeth, ss 66 
1094|Mary J. Wilkins......|Sewickleyville, “ 

1095| Miss Lucy Rogers... Allegheny “6 

1096| Miss Sadie J. You...) Pittsburgh City. 

1097|Miss Emily Olds.....|Erie, Erie “ 
1098/C. H. Robertson. ...|Chambersburg, Fr’nk’n“ 
1099; Miss S. M._ Old Erie, Erie ts 
1100/Samuel McCreery...|Indiana, Indiana 4 
1101|J. R. Swigart \Strode’s Mills, Mifflin “ 
1102/S, P. Goodyear Allen, Cumberland ‘“ 
1103} Miss Annie Robins’n| Allegheny, Allegheny * 
1104|Anna M, Dalzell.....| Buchanan, 6. “ 
s105/L. T. Fisk.....0.. Erie, Erie 6 
1106|H, A. Mulhattan..,..| Allegheny, Allegheny “ 
1107|A. M. Van Tine,.....|. McKeesport, - 
1108] Lizzie F, Renwick. .|Allegheny, oo 4 
1109|W. R. Baker 'Orbisonia, Huntingd’n * 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


THE annual County Institutes have been held in 
the counties of Bedford, Butler, Bradford, Susque- 
hanna and McKean. The following are the times 
designated for holding institutes in a large number 
of counties : 


Warren... cece 

Somerset ....000- 

Bradford 

Potter Coudersport 
Tioga. ..s.cccce seesseee .. Wellsboro 
Crawford Riceville 


Venango 
Lawrence 


BGcks: cscccscs aesennnees Doylestown 
became 4 sgvicers IN sncasnassvababants 
Allentown 
Lancaster Lancaster ........ baenined 
Dauphin ...csseee seers Harrisburg 
Pr ens 


Juniata 

Northampton, ........ Bethlehem 
Perry Bloomfield 
Franklin Chambersburg 
Cameron...... penance Emporium 
Huntingdon..........Huntingdon 
TRS STIOE IAT, «0 0anne cence: 3665055c00n dase ance 
Montour,,..... «++.+-Danville 
Union ,....c000 see sceees FS en 
Lycoming...... ....--- Montoursviile 
Fulton.....+++ « eseeseeee MCConnellsburg 
Wyoming .......+0+.... 2 unkhannock 
Fayette Uniontown 
Greene...... asee conusia Waynesburg 
Centre,...ereee seeseeeee Bellefonte 
Clearfield Clearfield 
Snyder ...... .....9elinsgrove 
Schuylkill.. Pottsville 
Armstrong..... pene Kittanning 
Beaver... ..sce-0 sovovvees DEAVEr 
OE es 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


ERKS.—The county institute will commence 

Oct. 20th, and continue in session five days, 

‘Lhe principal instructors during the day will be Hon. 
B, G. Northrop and Prof. Kidd. 

CENTRE.—No schools in session during the month. 
The time was spent in preparatory work with our 
teachers at the “County Normal Institute.” 

JEFFERSON.—Too few school directors read THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and the School Law, and hence 
are not informed as to what is their duty. Teachers 
who neglect to read THE JOURNAL, or some work on 
school government or methods of instruction, should 
be refused certificates. 

Juniata.—The public examinations will com- 


[Oct., 


mence Sept. 15th. The grade of provisional certifi- 
cates will be raised, The attention of the teach- 
ers is called to this fact early in June. 

LANCASTER —Some of our schools are now in 
operation, The city schools were opened Sept. Ist. 
We expect good work this winter. The demand for 
first-class teachers is greater than heretofore, 

LAWRENCE.—About fifty of our schools were 
opened Sept. rst. A number of our districts are 
| offering much better salaries, and we expect to have 
) better teachers, and our schools to be in better con- 
dition, Four new houses are being built, and will 
soon be ready for school purposes. 

PERRY,—Directors generally agree to take the 
certificate as a test of scholarship and ability to teach, 
‘and grade the teachers’ salaries accordingly. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Guyo7’s PHysicAL GEOGRAPHY. Sy Arnold Guyot, 
Author of “arth and Man.” Quarto. Pp.: 124. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, $2.25. 
This crowns his work, completing the Geographi- 

eal Series of the author. It isa noble contribution to 

the list of text-books upon thisscience. The arrange- 
ment of the book is simple and natural; there is no 
crowding, and yet nothing essential to a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject seems omitted. Maps 
are used to the bestadvantage. These are usually of 
large size, colored, very carefully printed, and give 
the results of the latest and bes: scientific inquiry, 
They present, in a striking manner, whatever is known 
of the phenomena of tericstrial magnetism, of the dis- 
tribution of volcanoes, earthquakes, winds, currents, 
rains, vegetation, animals, and the human race. The 
illustrations are choice, must appropriate, and always 
artistic. ‘The lists of review questions, both special 
and general, have been carefully prepared, and do not 
inciude too much. The book is issued in the best 
manner, both as to paper, printing, and binding, 

The teacher who would have “ the very latest” in this 

direction needs Guyot’s Physical Geography. 


* A MANUAL OF MoRAL PHILosopHY, Designed for 
Common and High Schools. By Andrew P. Pea- 
body, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. Pp.: 225. New York: A, 
S. Barnes & Co. 1874. 

The several chapters treat the following subjects in 
order as named: action; the springs of action, in- 
cluding the appetites, desires and affections ; govern- 
ing principles of action ; the right; means and sources 
of knowledge as to right and wrong, including con- 
science, observation, experience, tradition, law and 
Christianity ; rights and obligations ; motive, passion 
and habit ; virtue and the virtues; prudence, or duties 
to one’s self, as self-preservation, the attainment of 
knowledge, self-control, and moral self-culture; jus- 
tice, or duties to God and to one’s fellow-beings, as 
duties to the family, veracity, honesty, and benefi- 
cence; fortitude, or duties with reference to unavoid- 
able evils and sufferings, as patience, submission, and 
courage; and order, or duties as to objects under 
our control, as to time, place, measure, manners, and 
government. Here follows a well-written sketch of 
both the ancient and modern history of moral philos- 


ophy. The book was prepared originally for the use 

of the Freshman Class in Harvard College, but the 

author at the same time meets the wants of think- 
ing students in the advanced classes in our academies 
and high-schools, 

JOHN AND MARY; OR, THE FUGITIVE SLAVES. A Zale 
of South-eastern Pennsylvania. By Ellwood Griest. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Inquirer Printing and Publishing 
Company. 1873. 

This story, as the author states in his preface, “ is 
founded on facts that came within the personal 
knowledge of the writer, The characters described 
are all real ones, as will be attested by many of the 
older inhabitants yet living in the region of country 
where the events described occurred.” It is this 
feature, the historic character of the book, that gives 
it its greatest value. Simply as a work of fiction, it 
would be interesting reading; but the interest in it 
becomes much deepened when it is known that the 
places and persons named and the events described 
are all real and sketched true to life. The story pre- 
sents a faithful picture of the thrilling scenes that 
were of frequent occurrence all along the border 
lands between slavery and freedom for many years 
betore the war. The book in this sense is not only 
historic but representative in its character. John 
and Mary stand for thousands of fugitives flying to 
a land of liberty. The Browns and Carters had 
their counterparts all along the line that separated 
the free from the slave states. Many Davy Mc- 
Canns and Bristow Wilsons proved that true man- 
hood is not confined to race or color. And, unhap- 
pily, creatures like Sam Doan were but too numerous, 
to play spy and informer for a little money. He 
who reads this book will have before him a true pic- 
ture of life, all along southern Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio river in anée bel/um times, and will be prepared 
better to understand the great conflict that swept 
slavery out of existence. We are glad to learn that 
the author contemplates in a second edition making 





some additions to the matter, and giving illustrations 





of some of the prominent localities and objects 
named in the work. We believe the merit of the 
book, thus improved, will be such as to give it a large 
circulation and a permanent place among our lighter 
histories, Ww. 
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EARNEST WoRDS ON TRUE Success IN LIFE. Ad- 
dressed to Young Men and Women. By Ray 
Palmer. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1873. 
We do not consider this a strong book, but it is 

a good one. The words addressed to young peo- 
ple are indeed “earnest words.” The author is just 
the kind of a man into whose hands we would like, 
to place the religious training of our own children’ 
and we do not wonder that he was encouraged by 
the thanks of the classes of young men and women 
to whom his words were originally addressed, to 
believe that his efforts “were not without abiding 
fruit.” Their fruit has not yet all been gathered. 

ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, First Four Books, with 
Notes, a Map of the Expedition and a complete Vo 
cabulary, by A. G. Kendrick, LL.D., Prof. of 
Greek, in the University of Rochester. pp. 371. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1873. 

This beautiful edition of the Anabasis presents all 
that is usually read by the student in his classical 
course, The type is large and clear-cut—a good 
feature in any text-book, but especially is this true 
of the Greek—and the text mainly that of the latest 
Teubner edition of Dindorf. The Notes are full and 
satisfactory, and the Vocabulary well supplies the 
place of a dictionary in the hands of the student. The 
grammatical references are chiefly to Hadley’s and 
Bullions’ Greek Grammars, the latter of which has 
been revised by Dr. Kendrick. The author of this 
new text book is probably the most profound Greek 
scholar in this country, and Messrs. Sheldon & Co., 
make a valuable addition to their book-list in the 
publication of this Anabasis. 

THE AMATEUR, A Monthly Repository of Music, 
Literature and Art. 

The September number is on our table, good as 
Price 


usual, and just the thing for lovers of music 
$1.00 a year, with chromo, ‘‘ Happy Hours.” Messrs. 
Lee & Walker, Publishers, 922 Chestnut street, Phil- 


adelphia. The same publishers have just issued 
«Picking Cherries down the Lane,” and ‘ Happy 
Hours,’”’ two new songs by Millard, and in his best 
style. Both have elements of popularity. They 
can be had at forty cents each, at any music store, or 
the publishers will send them free of postage on re- 
ceipt of the price, 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WoMEN— Zhe Demand 
and the Method Current Thoughts in America 
and England. Edited by Fimes Orton, A.M, 
Professor in Vassar College, etc. New York and 
Chicago: A, S. Barnes & Co, Price, $1.50 


This is not an original work; it is simply a com- 
pilation. As the author himself puts it in his preface: 
«This volume is a reprint of certain representative 
articles which have lately appeared in America and 
England, touching the liberal or collegiate education 
of woman. Its object is to bring together some lead- 
ing thoughts upon the method of meeting this demand 
of theage.”’ And yet the author has made his selec- 
tions with excellent judgment and in a catholic 
spirit. The question as tothe higher education of 
woman is discussed by the different writers quoted 
from-all points of view, Something is said concern- 
ing her need of an education higher, broader, better 
than now provided; and what is being done in this 
direction is fully and fairly stated by advocates of 
the different plans. Prof. Horton does not think 
that the question as to “how we shall educate the 
coming woman” has yet been answered, and he calls 
University Examinations, the Lecture System, Mixed 


BOOK NOTICES, 
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Colleges, and Colleges for Women ‘‘ experiments.” 

It is clear, however, that he thinks Vassar has about 

solved the troublesome problem, as “ for eight years 

it has met with continued success, and the prophe- 
sied difficulties have not yet appeared.” 

We advise all who desire to post themselves on 
the “woman question” in its educational aspects to 
send for a copy of “ The Liberal Education of Wo- 
men.” Sent by mail, post-paid. w. 
3,000 PRACTICE WorDs, With an Appendix con- 

taining Rules for Spelling, Rules for Capitals, ete. 

By F. Willis Westlake, Millersville, Pa, 1873. 

This well-chosen list of words was prepared by 
Prof. Westlake for the use of his classes in literature 
in the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. It is 
divided into three parts, containing, respectively, 
familiar words, more difficult words and proper 
names, For convenience, these parts are severally 
divided into lessons, each lesson consisting of ten 
groups of ten words each. Everybody who reads 
ought to know how to spell, and we commend this 
little book to both tyro and proficient in this much- 
neglected art. Learn to spell! 

First Lessons IN PHysics, or Use in the Upper 
Grades in our Common Schools, By C. L. Holtze, 
Teacher of Physics in the Central High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Pp.: 173. St. Louis: Hendricks, 
Chittenden & Co. 1873. 

Teachers who would introduce instruction in physi- 
cal science into their schools, but who have little time 
to spare for this, will find * Holtze’s First Lessons’ 
replete with hints and suggestions of practical value. 
Each of the thirty-nine lessons begins with a fact 
familiar to the child, or an easy experiment which 
serves as the basis for developing anatural law. Then 
follows the application man has made of the law. At 
the end of each topic reference is made to articlesin 
books or popular magazines where the pupil may 
find something of interest to read upon thé subject of 
the lesson. 


THE STAGE: A Collection of Fuvenile Acting Plays. 
By W. H. Venable. Pp.: 234. Cincinnati: Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Go. 1873. 

An original book of dialogues for the school-room, 
or exhibition day, is often a dreary thing enough. 
Mr. Venable has too much of the poetic instinct, and 
is too well endowed, we take it, with the better 
instinct of common sense, to attempt an “ original’ 
in this direction. The selections here are from widely 
different sources, and have been made with rare 
good judgment. The dramatis persone are nearly 
all children, the language is simple, and the pieces 
such as can be represented in the ordinary school- 
room or parlor. The introduction contains numer- 
ous practical hints to teachers and others occasionally 
interested in getting up these school or home enter- 
tainments. 


“THE UNDEVELOPED WEST; OR, FIVE YEARS IN 
THE TERRITORIES.” Seing a Complete History 
of that vast region between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific. By F. H. Beadle. 


This book is published by the National Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia, and is a large octavo 
volume, containing 823 pages, and illustrated with 
240 engravings. It contains information of great 
value to both emigrant and tourist, Mr. Beadle, the 
author, went into this region forthe avowed purpose 
of seeing and describing it. His journeyings also 
exten ded into Mexico, Arizona and Texas. 
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THEORY.—Music is divided into small, equal por- 
tions, called measures. These may be indicated to 


the ear by counting the parts, as “one, two;’’ “one, | 


two;” or to the eye, by motions of the hand, called 
beats or beating time. Measures are represented by 
spaces between perpendicular lines across the staff. 
The lines dividing music into measures are called 
bars. 


in the aggregate as any other. Parts of measures 
are represented by mofes and rests. Four kinds of 
measure are in general use, viz: Double, composed 
of two parts and indicated by two counts or beats; 
Triple, indicated by three beats; Quadruple, four 
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There may be different kinds of notes in the , 
measure, but there must be an equal amount in every | 
measure, that is, one measure must contain as much | 
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beats; and Sextuple, six counts or beats, Figures 
at the beginning of the music show the measure. 
INFLUENCE.—Music, in its capacity of doing good, 
comes next to the sacred influence of the pulpit. Its 
power is as yet a thing undeveloped, Consider, for 
instance, what our impressions were as to the availa- 
bility of music in the Sunday-school twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, and compare the Sunday-schools of 
to-day with those of that period. What would our 
schools be if you should drop the music out of them 
| bodily ? They would almost dissolve and vanish, It 
is the invisible chain which holds them together and 
animates them And there is a power in music to 
reach, to direct, to comfort the Christian’s heart, 
which is, comparatively speaking, yet undreamed of. 





LITTLE BIRDIE IN THE TREE, 


Lively. 


“ ” P. P. Brrss. 


Per. JOHN CHURCH & Co., Cincinnati, , 








1. Lit - tle red-bird 





in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit-tle red-bird in the tree, 


2. Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, 





eo. 




















Sing a song to me. Sing a- 


Sing a song to me. 


Sing a-bout the bird-swing On the tree-top 
When you go there call- ing, Do your children cry? 


In the tree, In the tree, 


Little hlue-bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 

L'ttle blue-bird in the tree, sing a song to me; 

Sing about the mountain, sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats—lIs there one for me? 
Chorus. 


Sing a- bout the cloud-land Way off 


- tle bird-ie 


bout the ro- ses On the gar-den wall, 


in the sky; 


8va. 
tall. -tle bird-ie in the tree, 


Lit - tle bird-ie, etc. 


in the tree,Sing a song to me. 


Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the farmer planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest—I know what that means. 
Chorus, 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


MISCELLANY. 


RAMMAR.—“ So you have finished your stu- 

dies attheseminary? Iwas much pleased with 

the closing exercises. The author of that poem— 

Miss White, I think you called her—bids fair to be- 
come a known poet.” 

“ We think the authoress will become celebrated as 
a poetess,” remarked the young lady, pertly, with 
marked emphasis on two words of the sentence, 

“Oh !—ah,” replied the old gentleman, looking 
thoughtfully over his gold spectacles at the young 
lady: “ I hear her sister was quite an actress, and 
under Mr. Hosmer’s instructions will undoubtedly 
become quite a sculptoress.” 

The young lady appeared irritated. 

“ The seminary,” continued the old man, with im- 
perturbable gravity, “is fortunate in having an effi- 
cient board of manageresses. From the presidentess 
down to the humblest teacheress, unusual talent is 
shown, There is Miss Harper, who as a chemistress 
is unequaled, and Miss Knowles has already a reputa- 
tion as an astronomeress, And in the department of 
music, few can equal Miss Kellogg as a singeress.” 

The young lady did not appear to like the chair 
she was sitting on, She took the sofa at the other 
end of the room. 

“ Yes,” continued the old gentleman, as if talking 
to himself, “those White sisters are very talented ; 
Mary, I understand, has turned her attention to 
music and the drama, and will become famous as an 
actress and painteress, and even as a lecturess,”’ 

A loud slamming of the door caused the old gen- 
tleman to look up, and the criticess and grammarian- 
ess wus gone, 


TRANSPLANTING SHADE TREES.—In transplanting 
forest trees—and some good Samaritan, either the 
teacher ora patron in the neighborhood of each school- 
house, should make it his business to see that there 
are shade trees growing about it—a large portion of 
the roots, and these the more important ones, are cut 


off, ‘This makes it necessary to cut off at least three- 
fourths or more of the top, so as to make the loss at 
the top correspond to the loss of roots. The great 
error is in leaving so much of limbs and branches 
that the roots cannot support the body of the tree 
with its branches. The better plan is to leave al- 
most a bare pole with the stumps of the branches near 
the top, standing out from eight to twelve inches. 
A gentleman of experience says: “In some cases I 
have left nothing but a bare pole 10 or 15 feet high, 
but though it always lives, the branches come out 
too thick at the top. Leave the stumps of the 
branches stand; dig a pretty deep hole, throw in a 
few stones at the bottom; some advise that a quan- 
tity of oats be thrown on thestones; then clay ; plant 
your tree; water it now and then to have the rootlets 
take hold promptly; and. you may be sanguine of 
Success,” 

CONSTRUCTION OF PIANOS.—In an ordinary piano 
there are fifteen kinds of wood, namely ; pine, ma- 
ple, spruce, cherry, walnut, whitewood, apple, bass- 
wood, birch, mahogany, ebony, holly, cedar, beech, 
and rosewood—from Honduras, Ceylon, England, 
South America and Germany. In this combination 
elasticity, strength, pliability, toughness, resonance, 
lightness, durability, and beauty, are individual quali- 
tes, and the result is “‘ voice.” There are also used 
of the metals, iron, steel, brass, white-metal, gun 





metal, and lead. There are in an instrument of seven 
and a half octaves 214 strings, making a total length 
of 787 feet of steel wire, and 500 feet of white (cover- 
ing) wire. Such a piano will weigh from goo to 
1,000 pounds, and will last with constant use (not 
abuse) fifteen or twenty years, 

ILL TEMPER.—A single person of sour, sullen 
temper—what a dreadful thing it is to have such a 
one inahouse! There is not myrrh and aloes and 
chloride of lime enough in the world to disinfect a 
single home of such a nuisance as that; no riches, 
no elegance of mien, no beauty of face, can ever 
screen such persons from utter vulgarity. There is 
one thing which rising persons hate the reputation 
of more than all others, and that is vulgarity; but 
trust me, ill-temper fis the vulgarest thing that the 
lowest born and illest bred can ever bring to his 
home. It is one of the worst forms of impiety. 
Peevishness in a home is not only sin against the 
Holy Ghost, but sin against the Holy Ghost in the 
very temple of love.— Zheodore Parker. } 

ALEXANDRIA, in Egypt, has grown more rapidly 
than any other city on the Eastern Continent. In 
1842, its population was about 60,000, and now it is 
nearly 300,000, Some idea of the immense labor 
which has been expended in improving the harbor 
may be formed from the fact that a breakwater is in 
process of construction, to be, when completed, a 
mile in length. It is to be composed of 20,000 
blocks, each one of not less than twenty tons weight, 
placed upon a bed of smaller stones. This break- 
water will inclose a harbor with a superficial area of 
1500 acres, nowhere of a less depth than thirty feet. 
In the midst of the grand canal, a company of English 
engineers is at work blasting out rocks. It employs 
constantly about 2,000 men and forty steam-engines, 
In 1871, the exports amounted to 300,000,000 and 
the imports to 175,000,000 francs, 


AT A RECENT meeting of the Congressional Tem- 
perance Society in Washington, the Rev. Dr. Chick- 
ering stated, as a result of an extensive correspon- 
dence with senators and representatives, that about 
thirty per cent. of the members of the Forty-second 
Congress are total abstinence men. He read several 
interesting extracts from letters he had received, one 
saying, ‘Always total abstinence ;”’ another, “I am 
a radical teetotaler, and have been for forty-eight 
years.” One senator styled intemperance “the 
greatest evil of the age, a deranger of all moral and 
social order and political purity,” and wishes the 
secret of making strong drink were lost with the Greek 
fire, never to be recovered. One member expressed 
his readiness to vote for a tax of ten dollars a gallon 
on all intoxicating liquors. 


Gop’s GREAT LOVE,—Some two years ago, two 
gentlemen were riding together, and, as they were 
about to separate, one addressed the other thus: “ Do 
you ever read your Bible?” ‘Yes, but I get no 
benefit from it, because, to tell the truth, I feel I do 
not love God.” “‘ Neither did I,’’ replied the other ; 
**but God loved me.” This answer produced such 
an effect upon his friend that, to use his own words, 
it was as if one had lifted him off the saddle into the 
skies. It opened up to his soul at once the great 
truth that it is not how much I love God, but how 
much God loves me, 
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CALLING A Boy IN THE Morninc.—The Con- 
necticut editor who wrote the following, evidently 
knew what he was talking about: Calling a boy up 
in the morning can hardly be classed under the head 
of “pastimes,” especially if the boy is fond of exer- 
cise the day before, And it is a little singular that 
the next hardest thing to getting a boy out of bed is 
getting him into it, There is rarely a mother who is 
a success at rousing a boy. All mothers know this; 
so do their boys. And yet the mother seems to go at 
it in the right way. She opens the stair-door and in- 
sinuatingly observes: “Johnny.” There is no re- 
sponse. “Johnay,” Still noresponse. Then there 
is a short, sharp “ John,” followed a moment later by 
a long and emphatic “John Henry.” A grunt from 
the upper regions signifies that an impression. has 
been made, and the mother, encouraged, adds, 
* You'd better be getting down here to your break- 
fast, young man, before I come up there, an’ give 
you something you'll feel.” This so startles the 
young man that he immediately goes to sleep again. 
And the operation has to be repeated several times, 
A father knows nothing about the trouble. He 
merely opens his mouth as a soda bottle ejects its 
cork, and the * John Henry” that cleaves the air of 
that stairway goes into that boy like electricity, and 
pierces the deepest recesses of his nature. And he 
pops out of that bed and into his clothes, and down 
the stairs, with a promptness that is commendable, 
It is rarely a boy allows himself to disregard the pa- 
ternal summons. About once a year is believed to 
be as often as is consistent with the rules of health. 
_He saves his father a great many steps by his 
thoughtfulness. 

“ THouGH I need four new clerks to-morrow 
morning,” said an insurance officer, “I would take 
no man who comes into the office with a cigar in his 
mouth. Whenever I see a man going to his business 


in the morning with a cigar, I think of the sad influ- 
ence of his example upon the youth and children 
around him.” And the gentleman has seen enough of 
the world to make his opinion worth something. A 
young man applied at the post-office for a clerkship 


which he knew was soon to be vacant. “Do you 
smoke ?” asked the post-master. “Sometimes,” an- 
swered the young man, hesitatingly. ** Did I not 
see you come out of the Eagle Saloon yesterday fore- 
noon with a cigar in your mouth?” * Perhaps so,” 
said the young man, blushing. ‘“ / wi// never employ 
a smoker,’ said the post-master, A good rule for 
one’s mouth, as well as for an office is, ‘* No smoking 
allowed here.” 

In the death of Hiram Powers, at Florence, the 
first of American sculptors was taken away. Mr. 
Powers’ career has been to an unusual extent an ar- 
gument in favor of the theory that genius cannot be 
restrained. Born in Vermont, he was in early lifea 
farmer, hotel clerk, clockmaker, and collector, and 
it was not until he was thirty-two that he fairly be- 
gan his studies, although he had previously dabbled 
in clay. His “ Greek Slave,” which was completed 
in eight months, and is one of the best known 
statues the world has ever had, will probably remain 
as the most consummate result of his genius, although 
his other statues and bronzes and busts will give him 
an immortality such as few men besides great sculp- 
tors get, 

A DISORDERLY crowd in Utica, was recently dis- 
persed by a man taking off his hat and announcing 
that he was making a missionary collection. 
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THE burned district of Boston is being rapidly re- 
built, the streets widened, larger water-pipes laid, 
and the whole character of the district, with respect 
to fire risks, changed. It is expected that on the 
anniversary of the fire, November gth and 1oth, 
three of the streets will be wholly restored, and 
more than three-fourths of the sites of all the other 
burned buildings occupied by partially-completed 
structures. The new buildings, in beauty, strength 
and durability, are improvements on those that were 
destroyed, and many of them are fire-proof. Their 
value is estimated at twice that of the old buildings, 
notwithstanding the widening of the streets, 

THE following amusing specimen of how, logically, 
to get to the bottom of things and at the same time 
“ exhaust the subject,” is from Zhe Chicago Teachers 

To teach a duck to swim, we must— 

1. Let him get into the water. (The proving of 
this proposition we omit, for the sake of brevity, 

2. He should always be induced to proceed head- 
foremost, 

3. It follows, from the second proposition, that his 
tail will bring up the rear, 

4. He must be made to swim, not on his back, but 
vice versa. 

5. His feet will do more good in the water than 
in the air. 

6. It is not necessary to separate his toes to secure 
steady locomotion on his part, 

7. It will be futile to attempt to make him swim 
on land. 

8. When he dives it is probable that his tail will 
be the last portion of him visible to the naked eye, 

9. It is the same to teach a class of ducks asa 
single duck. 

10. We use the word duck in the common gender, 
though a peculiarity of the English language obliges 
us to employ the masculine pronoun. We shall en- 
deavor, in our next, to show how a cat should be 
taught to lap milk, 


THE Japanese carpenters are ingenious workmen, 
and their work is done with marvelous neatness, A 
curious feature of their houses is that they do not 
contain a nail, all their joists and timbers being dove- 
tailed together by many ingenious devices ; and the 
whole work, even tu the rafters, is as smooth as if it 
had been polished down with sand-paper. 


THE Examiner says: “The great want of Eng- 
land, at the present day, is education. That we 
should in so many things have been outstripped by 
Germany is a deep disgrace. England can boast of 
as good brain as Germany, and of far more wealth, 
but unfortunately the wealth and the brains have 
been unnaturally divorced.” 

THE British Navy costs about $50,000,000 a year. 
It contains 114 fighting ships, while France, Ger- 
many, and the United States added together have 
not quite 100, It shows twenty-three iron-clads in 
commission, against eleven of France, Germany and 
America united, 

‘*GET out of my way—what are you good for?” 
said across old man to a little bright-eyed urchin 
who happened to stand in the way. The little fel- 
low, as he stepped to one side, replied very gently: 
“They make men out of such things as we are,” 

NATURE is not a medley of shifting phenomena, but 
an orderly unfolding of events according to an inner 
and fixed law of resources,—Hickhok, 

THE heaviest burden we ever carry is the conscious- 
ness of duties unfulfilled. 
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Music-Page Supplement.—We are now pre- 
paring for press on edition of our Music-Page Supple- 
ment for gratuitc us distribution to teachers at Coun- 
ty Institutes during the Institute campaign just 
opened, County Superintendents will please write 
us how many they may wish, that a copy may be 
supplied to each teacher in attendance at their {nsti- 
tutes ; and to what places the packages shall be sent. 
This year’s Supplement will be more inquired for 
than even that of last year, a first edition of which, 
comprising 7,000 copies, was so soon exhausted. 


J. A. Bancroft & Co.’s Favorite School Fur- 
niture.—The unparalleled popularity of the favorite 
styles of school furniture of J. A. Bancroft & Co., of 
Philadelphia, the present season, is beyond all pre- 
cedent. Their long experience as Pennsylvanians, 
in supplying the wants of Pennsylvania Common 
Schools, has given them advantages which the edu- 
cational public have not been slow to appreciate. 
Their sales-room, manufacturing and finishing depart- 
ments, comprised, in three separate and distinct build- 
ings, in WVhiladelphia, have presented busy scenes, 
both day and night, since the opening of the summer 
compaign, and, notwithstanding the violent and, to 
a great extent, unprincipled opposition and competi- 
tion they have met, the orders of this firm have been 
far beyond expectations. If a list of those received 
in thirty days past were printed in the usual type, 
and ordinary double-column style, it would fill an 
entire page of this Fournal. They have not only 
filled orders during the season where their own fur- 
niture has been ordered successively year after year, 
but have furnished their improved styles where other 
widely advertised desks have utterly failed to give 
satisfaction. It is a pleasant duty thus to note the 
satisfactory results of the efforts this house has made 
to render satisfaction in their own State. Four styles 
of Common School. Furniture from which to select 
are seldom, if ever, offered by any concern, and all 
are earnestly advised to at least thoroughly examine 
their claims and statements before hastily deciding 
otherwise, Among the very recent City and Borough 
adoptions, the following are worthy of note: 

Altoona, Pa., Bediord, Pa., Bethlehem, (South) 
Pa., Birdsboro, Pa., Bridgeton, N. J., Belvidere, 
N. J., Chester, Pa., Columbia, Pa., Curllsville, Pa., 
Clarksville, N, J., Easton, Pa,, Germantown, Pa., 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., Hamburg, Pa., Lancaster, Pa., 
Lock Haven, Pa., Lewisburg, Pa., Lawrenceville, Pa., 
Mercersburg, Pa., Millville, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Pottsville, Pa., Pottstown, Pa, Pittston, Pa., Penns- 
ville, N. J., Quakertown, Pa., Sunbury, Pa., Turbot- 
ville, Pa., Washington, D. C., York, Pa. 

In face of this array those in want of School Fur- 
niture are assured that they cannot, in justice to 
themselves, do better than to “ go and do tikewise,” 

Write for a catalogue or sample, or visit J, A 
Bancroft & Co., 512 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


Special from J. A. Bancroft & Co,—The School 
Board of Muncy, Pa., have just adopted their famous 
“Triumph” Desk, The competition was unusually 
strong, but, as in almost every case, the Pennsylva- 
nia Favorite was the choice, 


Mr. Gilbert Butler, now of Silver City, Idaho Terri- 
tory, writing for Music-Page Supplement, takes occasion to 
“compliment Zhe ¥ournal on the splendid dress it now wears.”’ 





Worcester’s Unabridged.—Hon. John D. Philbrick 
one of the United States Commissioners to the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, writes home that the ‘‘Medal of Merit’”’ has been awarded 
Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, of Boston, Mass., in consideration 
of their publication of Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries. ‘‘Bos- 
ton,” the Commissioner writes, “‘ comes out of the competition 
covered with honor; various high honors were reported by dif- 
ferent sections of the jury, but as the Grand Diploma of Honor 
‘was voted unanimously, all other honors, by the rules, were 
excluded,”’ 

The Children’s Friend, for August, says: ‘The 
Pennsylvania School Journal, for August, with its new and 
attractive cover, is certainly a most excellent number. If this 
be dry, technical reading, then we confess toa decided liking for 
such. We speak from conviction when we say that the careful 
and studious reading of such an article as “* How I Made My 
School Attractive,’’? would give ja young fand inexperienced 
teacher more available ideas than one half week’s instruction in 
any institute we have ever attended. We do not need to betold 
that a practical teacher wrote that. There is no wild theorizing, 
nothing but a truthful narrative of facts, and we see just what 
practical good sense, combined with enthusiasm, has dons, and 
would do, for many of our schools, if our teachers could only 
have more faith in themselves, and become thoroughly im- 
bued with a love for their profession. Then there are “‘ Hints 
on Composition,” ** Culture in Taste,”’ and several other arti- 
cles of general interest. What parent, teacher, or friend of edu- 
cation in our State can afford to be without Zhe School 
Journal ?”? 

The Kansas Educational Fournal for Sept., 1873, says of our 
Journal ; ‘‘We count this among our very best exchanges. It 
is solid, sensible, not given to vagaries and dreaming, but ineach 
number gives the bread of a better social and political life to the 
teachers and parents of the Keystone State.”’ 


The Teacher’s Model Pocket Register and 
Grade Book .—1eachers can find nothing better for keeping 
the daily records of their classes than this handy little book. It 
contains enough pages, properly ruled, fora year or two of school 
work, and is substantially bound. Its cost is but 65 cents. Ad- 
dress Eldredge & Prother, No.17 N. Seventh st., Philadelphia. 


“Of Immense Advantage.’’—Dr. Jas. L. Bryan, 
Examiner of Dorchester county, Maryland, writes August 2s, 
1873: ‘‘Qur subscription to 7e Fournal has proved of im- 
mense advantage to the teachers. I hope to be able to order 
x00 copies next year.”” Dr. Bryan sent us a handsome list of © 
subscribers last Fall, We are giad to know that the teachers of 
his county think well of The Fournal. 


Mr. N. D. Van DyKe, Secretary Walker School Dis- 
trict, Juniata co., Pa., writes, ‘‘Beingan old teacher, and know- 
ing the advantage to Directors of subscription to The Yournal, 
I have induced our Board to take it for the ensuing year. I hope 
they may never drop it.’, 

Mr. Jno. J. DeFrance, Secretary, writes from Mill 
Creek, Mercer co.: ‘‘ After reading 7ke Journal for a year I 
am sure that it must be of great advantage to a Board of Direc- 
tors. I have laid the matter before our Board, and have ob- 
tained consent to order it to the address of each member.”’ 


*“*With One Accord.’’—Mr. Jno. A. Zuck, Secretary, 
writes September 8, 1873: ‘‘ I became interested in Zhe School 
Journal, and laid the matter before the Directors of Martins- 
burg School District. With one accord they say: ‘ Subscribe 
for Five Copies.’ ’’ ; 

** Half Our Orders.’’—Mr. H. W. Knight, agent fo 
Exceisior School Furniture, with Ciaxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger of Philadelphia, writes September 13th: ‘*I am free to 
confess that we are indebted to 7Ae Yournai for half our orders 
—and our advertisement has paid for itself repeatedly.”’ 

The Duncannon Record of September 11th says: 
“© the Pennsylvania School Fournad for September is on 
our table. It contains a great quantity of varied and interest- 
ing reading matter, principal among which is a full report of the 
proceedings of the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, heldat Pittsburgh during last month. This excellent 
monthly magazine is the standard educational periodical of this 
State, and should be taken by every teacher and director, and, 
in fact, by every person who feels an interest in the school 
cause,” 

Music Pages.—Miss Rebecca Stevenson, Plain Grove, 
Lawrence county, writes: ‘‘ I am pleased tosee that the Music 
in The Yourna/ is received with so much tavor. I consider 
the songs alone worth the price of the magazine. You have 
made very good selections, ‘lhe Examination Questions are also 
an improvement.” 

Mr. R. H. Young, Co. Supt. Butler eounty, writes: 
‘6 | have endeavored to extend the circulation of Zhe Fournal 
among the teachers of this county as much as possible, and con- 
tinue to do so, as I think every teacher should take and read it.” 
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The Attention of Boards of Directors was 
called in the Sept. No. of Zhe Yournal to the sev- 
eral places that had adopted the Excelsior School 
Desk during the thirty days previous to its publica- 
tion. The manufacturers of this admirable desk now 
have the pleasure of adding to the list the following 
additional prominent places in which they have been 
adopted: Dover, Del., Pottstown, Pa., Sunville, Pa., 
Newville, Pa., Titusville, Pa., Altoona, Pa., Birming- 
ham, Mass., West Medway, Mass., Duncannon, Pa., 
Cheltenham Academy, Pa. 

The intelligence of the gentlemen ordering the 
Excelsior Desk in the above-named places cannot be 
questioned. They are professional men, merchants 
and practical mechanics, all well. qualified to judge 
of the merits or demerits of an article brought to 
their attention for adoption in the public schools, 
The grand object to be attained in a School Desk is 
to seat the scholar in a comfortable and healthy posi- 
tion. No desk now before the public gives as much 
comfort to the sitter as the Excelsior, and for strength 
and beauty it is unequalled, The castings of the 
Excelsior Desk weigh uniformly from five to seven 
pounds heavier than other desks, thus making them 
unusually firm when secured to the floor. 

Boards of Directors contemplating the furnishing 
of new or old houses with improved furniture, can 
have ocular demonstration of the claims made for 
this Desk. A sample will be cheerfully sent to any 
Board ordering it. See advertisement and address 
in the Yourna/, on the opposite page, 


Fewsmith’s Grammars are admitted in every 
direction to be the simplest and the most scholarly, 
the easiest and the most thorough, interesting and ' 





practical. They are endorsed in city, town and 
country alike, Philadelphia, in adopting them, is 
followed by many other places, 

“ Brooks’ Mathematics’? on the Pacific 
Coast.—The State of Oregon has officially adopted 
for exclusive State use, through its State Board and 
County Superintendents, as provided by the new law, 
‘¢ Brooks’ Normal Algebra,” “ Brooks’ Normal Ge- 
ometry and Trigonometry” and “ Brooks’ Normal 
Mental Arithmetic.’””’ These new works have all 
special and superior merits that have won for them 
a large use and a hearty and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment in the Atlantic States. Their advent to the 
Pacific may well be hailed with delight as a promise 
of quickening interest and better work in these im- 
portant branches of study. The teachers of Oregon 
cannot fail to accomplish the very best results, since 
the school authorities have furnished them with these 
excellent works of the ‘*Normal Educational Series,’’ 
Every high school in Pennsylvania, having classes 
pursuing these studies, should be supplied with these 
live works, 

“Pll Do My Duty.’—Mr. J. B. Irwin, editor of 
American Fournal of Education, published at St. Louis, with 
a monthly edition of 12,000 copies, writes September 2d ; “Can 
you send me plate of the music in August No.? I wish to publish 
it in this ¥ournad, with proper credit. Glad to see you push 
the column along. ‘I’lldo my duty.’”’ We had extra plate 
cast at once, and sent by express, and no doubt this stirring 
school hymn will soon be heard in the schools in all directions 
in Missouri. : 

The Lancaster Mottoes.—A lady writes September 
1sth: ‘*My boys and girls have decided to have The Lancaster 
School Mottoes. Please send us a set.”” Mr. R. P. Carl, 
teacher from Topton, Pa., writes August 27th: *“T saw them 
some time ago, and after comparing them with other mottoes, 
which we have, I concluded to get a set ut my own expense, 
since they are far superior to any mottoes I have yet seen.” 





TEXT-BOOKS. 
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The attention of Teachers and School Officers is respectfully invited to the following recent publications : 


WILLSON’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS, WILLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING BOOKS 
AND DRAWING GUIDE, LAMSON’S PENMANSHIP, COMPLETE 
IN THREE BOOKS, HARPER’S ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE SERIES, 


Being a complete apparatus for the acquisition of the English Language, consisting of 


SWINTON’S FIRST LESSONS, 


SWINTON’S PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, 
SWINTON’S SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 
MARCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER, 
MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR, 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON READER, 
CRABBE’S SYNONYMS. 


Our Illustrated Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue, containing a full list of all our School and College 


Text-books, will be sent free on application therefor, 
For examination and introduction terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


New York, 


Or Geo. L. Hotuipay, Agent for Introduction, etc., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY. 


GLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, General Agents, 
_ PHILADELPHIA, — 





H. W. KNIGHT, SUPT. 


oS 
>= 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
Sample of Desk sent to those Wishing to Purchase. 
THE BEST SCHOOL DESK IN THE MARKET. 





During the past Thirty days this desk has been adopted at Reading, Pa., Lan- 
FOR STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND COMFORT caster, Pa., Slatington, Pa., Upland, Pa., Ulysses, Pa., Tamaqua, Pa., Jersey City, 


It Stands Unequalled. N. J., Edgemoor, Del., and other places, 


Don’t Purchase till you have seen the EXCELSIOR. 
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“LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS!" 


THuE PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD SERIES. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICAL SERIES. Prices, .25, .38, .50, .95- 
BROOKS’S NORMAL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. : Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S NORMAL GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. (In prep.) 














BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 
The Most Successful. 


The Most Highly Recommended, and 
The Most Extensively Used Series in Pennsylvania. 
They Contain the Best Methods of Analysis and Instruction. 
The Greatest Variety and Largest Collection of Examples. 
The Most Philosophical Development of Topics, and 
The Finest Gradation and Arrangement of Subject-matter, 
They Excel in Scientific Development. 


They Excel in Practical Applications, and 
They Excel in Adaptation to Common and Graded Schools. 
They Succeed in Starting Young Pupils Early and Easily, ; 
They Succeed in Making the Best Arithmeticians. 
They Succeed in Giving Good Results Wherever Used. They are 


RAPIDLY BECOMING THE ADOPTED WORKS OF THE STATE. 


County after county has recommended and adopted them for uniform use, when a trial, in a portion of 
the districts, has satisfied both teachers and directors that their general introduction will improve the schools 
of the whole county. Among these counties are Cumberland, (May 2, 1873); Clearfield, (March 18, 1873); 
Delaware, Bucks, Northampton, Schuylkill, Luzerne, Lycoming, Clinton, Perry, Mifflin, Lancaster, Blair, 
Somerset, Bedford, Fayette, Indiana, etc, 

Nearly every county in the State is gradually introducing them, They are already used in the principal 
cities and towns, county institutes and county and State normal schools, Special inducements are offered 
to districts, not using them, to make the change. Send for specimens. 








RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


I.—Raub’s Primary, .30. - ° - - 1L.—Raub’s Normal, .45. 


They teach Spelling, Pronunciation, Syllabication in Writing, Use of Words, Use of Capitals, etc. No 
arbitrary marks required. The classification of the words based upon the nature of the words themselves. 
Teachers and Boards who think accurate pronunciation not inferior to correct spelling, as a mark of cul- 
ture, should not fail to examine these beautiful and philosophical Spelling-books. Used in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Orange, N. J., Lock Haven, Ashland, etc., etc.,and adopted by Clinton, Northampton, Bucks, 
Fayette, Schuylkill, etc., counties. 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Elementary, 45 cts. Larger, 65 cts. 


Recently adopted by Cumberland and Clearfield counties, for uniform use; Philadelphia, Lock Haven, 
Erie city, Altoona, Allentown, Norristown, West Chester, Baltimore city, State of Maryland, etc., etc., and 
rapidly taking the first rank. They are simple, yet scholarly; small, yet comprehensive ; attractive, yet 
thorough ; and they contain more important matter and cost less than other series. The Elementary is a 
short complete course for country schools. 


Roberts’ United States History—75 cents, 


A clear and succinct School History, to the close of the late war. 
PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE. PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS. 


SHEPHERD'S CONSTITUTIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMIES. 
FAIRBANE’S BOOK-KEEPING. HAILLARD'S GEOLOGIES. 


a. Copies sent for examination or introduction, at two-thirds of the above Price, Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis, Teachers 
and others invited to call and to correspond. Send for pricelist. Address 


Or WM. 8, SCHOFIELD, SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


Supt, of Introduction, 530 Market St., and 523 Minor St., Phila, 
NA 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST. 


JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


OSGOOD’S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


HE only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 

illustrations are all, without an exception, zew designs and original with the series. Inno other way 

can such beauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress, be secured. This 

important and special feature, combined with the most admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 

unrivaled elocutionary points of excellence, binding, etc., with price, make this series, by far, the most de- 
sirable offered the public. 

Thousands of Educators already testify to their decided superiority over all works of similar name now 


in use. 
RETAIL. 


Osgood’s Cards, fer Stt......cccrccccccccoce.cocscecccccssecscsccoccccscccoes oo000 4 75 
Osgood’s American Primary Speller, ///ustrated............ cinsiaeaaied 20 
Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, ///ustrated......... secccccoeees 40 
Osgood’s American Primer, ///ustrated......... éeatebinntes niesé penennnbe 20 
Osgood’s American First Reader, ///usirated....... hesninknsannenseneeds - 30 
Osgood’s American Second Reader, ///ustrated. ..........01++ cennen - 50 
Osgood’s American Third Reader, ///ustrated......... rereerr os 
Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, //lustrated........ccccccccceseseees . 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, J/lustrated.......:1...00000 coccccccese 
Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, ///lustrated.........0000+. esenseniie 


BURTT’S GRAMMARS. 


Combining all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school 
room, to be the very dest. 


Burtt’s Primary Grammat.............++++ einen soseesens esceees 
Burtt’s Elements of Grammiat...............sse08 ses inesiositedionaanaa 
Burtt’s Practical Grammalt...............sc000 acthadcninedandaieaians 


DEAN’S ARITHMETICS. 


These excel all others in preparing the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business. They are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP. 


Dean’s Primary Arithmetic 

Dean’s Elementary Arithmetic.........scceccsscccccscssecssecccsecscscseccecece ascacsseddosansnesssnses 
Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic............cccccsssccscccscscscsccceccecees jiuatisabwinekassinatseeain aaee 
Dean’s Intermediate Arithmetic . 








PENMANSHIP. 


Cowley’s Copy-Books. Revised System, each....... eonree paspenbbssscsesense esescans. ES 
Cowley’s Charts, Cach......ccccccscssseseeeee sssceseee soe scence c0ceeessesee cocecccceseseceeseoccets 15 





Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and supplies for intro- 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
benefits of our low introduction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish, 


A. H. ENGLISH & CoO., 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa, 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


A NEW COLLECTION 


OF JUVENILE 


ACTING 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 





WENTY-SEVEN new, short Dialogues and Plays adapted to Schoel and Home Ex- 
hibitions. Handsomely illustrated, and containing plain and full directions relating 


to costume, properties and stage ‘‘ business,’ 


Dramas. 
ALSO: 


’ in connection with particular Dialogues and 


Sent Post-paid, by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR: A concise and systematic arrangement of 


the laws of the Latin tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools and colleges. 276 pp, 12mo., half 
roan. Price, $1.50, Sample copies to Teachers and supplies for first introduction, $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL, to accompany the Grammar. 


for fallschools. Price same as the Grammar. 


Ready in time 


GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS. By Atex. M. Gow, A. M., Sup’t Public 
Schools, Evansville, Ind. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapted to the use of schools and families, 
zzmo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Sample copies to Teachers, and supplies for introduction, 84 cents. 


THE ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP IN ONE BOOK. Sample copy-book 
of Eclectic Penmanship, containing copies selected from all the books of the series, Will be sent for examination with a 
view to introducing the Eclectic Pennmanship, for ro cents. 





LATE PUBLICATIONS, 


Brown's Physiology and “or Fifty 
Lessons. 288 pp., illustrated, $1.50. Sample copy, 
and supplies for introduction, $1.00. 

Venable’s United States History. 230 
pp., illustrated, $1.25. Sample copy, and supplies 
for introduction, 84 cents. 

Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History 
8vo., 378 pp., illustrated. $2.50. Sample copy to 
Teachers, by mail, $2.00; by express, $1.67 ; quanti- 
ties for introduction, $1.67. 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. Designed to be 
written with lead-pencil during the second year of 
school life, Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and 
supplies for introduction, 8 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


SENT POST-PAID, BY MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Williams’ Parser’s Manual. Examples for 
Parsing, in every variety of English construction, 
Companion to any English Grammar. Price, $1.00. 
Sample copy, and supplies for introduction, 67 cents. 








Henkle’s Test Spelling-book. For advanced 
classes. Over 5,000 difficult words. Price, 40 cents, 
Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for first intro- 
duction, 27 cents. 


The Examiner; or Teacher’s Aid. By 
ALEXANDER Duncan, A, M. Designed to assist 
candidates for Teachers’ Certificates to prepare for 
examination. Embraces, in concise form and syste- 
matically arranged, questions upon Orthography, 
Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, United 
States History, Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Physiology and Algebra, 

No one who masters this work need have any fears 
of failure to sustain with credit any fair and proper 
examination. Price, 50 cents. 

Hand-book of Eclectic Penmanship. 
General directions to teachers on the preparation and 
conducting of writing-classes; a complete descrip- 
tion and analysis of the letters, and of movement ; 
chapters on “ Shading,” “ Spacing,” “ Form,” “ Writ- 
ing in Ungraded Schools,” “When to Write,” 
« Awakening Interest,” and “ The Neglected Art.” 
Price, 60 cents. 





For Complete Descriptive Circulars ‘of the above and other new School-Books , 


address, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
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THE 


NEW MODEL SCMOOL DESK 


MADE BY THE 


Lumber antl Manufacturing AL ompany 


EAST LEWISBURG, PENNA. 
PATENTED BY J. D. DIFFENDERFER, MARCH 8, 1870, AND AUG. 6, 1872. 





REAR SEAT. GRAMMAR. SECONDARY. PRIMARY. 


HE attention of School Boards, Principals of Academies, Officers of Colleges, Nor- 
mal Schools and Seminaries, is respectfully invited to an examination of the merits 
of the above Desk. We claim for it a simplicity of construction, neatness of ap- 
pearance, a strength and durability in use, which together form a combination of 

advantages not found in any other. 

We have aimed to secure all the latest improvements and adaptations suggested by experi- 
ence, and to avoid those unnecessary complications which render school furniture noisy in 
the using, and liable to break or get out of order. 

Our Desk affords to the seated pupila naturzi, easy and comfortable position with book 
shelf, slate and atlas pocket, ink-well, pen and pencil groove, etc., arranged in the most con- 
venient manner. 

We are practical manufacturers, and personally attend to all the details of our business 
from the rough timber in the log tothe setting up of the finished furniture in the school-room. 

Our Desks have rapidly achieved a wide reputation and an extensive sale, and we have 
the present season greatly increased our facilities for their manufacture. 

We publish a circular giving full description and information, which we shall be pleased 
to furnish on application. 

Hon. C. M. Runk, President of the Board of Controllers of the City of Allentown, writes us : 

ALLENTOWN, Sept. 28, 1869. 

It is gratifying to our Board to find the desks (480) which you have just put in for us the subject of gen- 
eral admiration, For neatness, simplicity of construction and comfort they are unsurpassed. 

We beg leave to subjoin other brief extracts from business letters as samples of many received : 

Wavynesporo’, Franklin co., Pa., March 20, 1873. Mananoy Crtv, Pa., Yan. 20, 1873. 


: it 
‘We ave much glassed. with your dette, Gad cur beard will I think bpd desks are the most substantial of any we have 


give you a good certificate at any time, should you demand it. | . rape 
Joun W. Coon, Treas. in — a you may refer to me at any time in regard to their 
good quality. 





Or Creek, Venango co., ¥une 13, 1873. W. L. Yonrr, Sec’y. 

The desks furnished by you for our schools have given perfect 

satisfaction, Those sent us last year seem 5 9 Prymourn, Pa., June 9, 1873. 

F . Our Board want high-school desks for several rooms. Please 

MartrnspurG, West Va., Yune 12, 1873. give us prices. The desks you furnished for our new buildings 

The desks and recitation seats furnished by you are supe- | two years ago, have given perfect satisfaction. They are unsur- 
passed for neatness, comfort and strength. 


rior for comfort and durability to any we have ever had in use, 
Hewry Witson, Prest. Board of Education. Frank Turner, Prest.of S. Board. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Eaton and Bradbury's Mathematical Series. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 116 pp. Price, $1.00. 


BRADBURYS ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, with rabtes: 420 pp. Price, $4.00 


THE TWO BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME, 31.50. 











; popular as text books, though they have been published but a few months. 
They answer more nearly than any others in these branches, the growing demand for brief and concise 
books suited to the present grade of High Schools and Academies. 

* They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the higher mathematics, and the practical 
questions at the close of the different books, and exercises for original demonstration, are features of great 
interest and value. 

They have already been introduced in a large number of the best schools in different parts of the country 

From Prof. Francis Bowen, Harvard College, Cambridge: “ Your Elementary Geometry is far the best 
introduction to the study which I have yet seen, * * * Your work ought to be made the only text-book 
on the subject for use in our Academies and High schools.” 

Special attention is invited to 


BRaADBURYS EATON’Ss ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


12 mo. 200 Pages. Frice,' $1.25. 


Designed for beginners and yet sufficiently full for the preparation of students for college and for positions 
as teachers. It is endorsed by Profs. Bowen and Pierce, of Harvard University, Prof. Newton, of Yale, 
Prof. Quimby, of Darmouth, and other College Professors, as a preparatory book for college, and has re- 
ceived the recommendations of many of the most prominent teachers of High Schools and Academies; has 
been adopted in a large number of cities and towns as well as private schools and academies. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


By Wm. Smellie and Dr. John Ware. Illustrated. 456 pages. Price, $2.00. 


Prepared with special care for the purpose of furnishing a suitable and 
attractive Text-Book. ; 


It is firmly established in the confidence of educators, and is the standard work on the subject, It is 
used in a large number of the best Academies and High Schools in the country, 

School officers contemplating the introduction of the study of Natural History, or feeling the desirableness 
of a change from the text-book now in use, will do well to examine this work, 


Specimen Pages sent Free on Application. 


T. B. & Co. publish Eaton’s SERIES OF ARITHMETICS used with unexampled success in the best schools 
and academies. They are so graded, that a series of them selected to meet particular school requirements 
will make a complete course of itself. 

Specimen copies of above books sent by mail on receipt of half-price. 

Descriptive catalogue of our full list of school publications sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Late Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, Boston, MAss. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





- 
Naw Texr-Books. 


We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


{jhe Pook of {}roblens in rithmetic, 


— ALSO— 


The Book of Problems with Key. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 


The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 


The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. ; 
They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 


ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than /wenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 


book alone is for the pupil. 
Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 


SE ee . 


CAMPBELL’ S§ 


ncige School Pistory of {nite State, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 


written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 
The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Massachusetts Teacher. 


This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. <A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D, 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 





Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass, Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 

ocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
in flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


FEXLpREDGE & BrRotTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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STRONGESS AND CHEAPEST. 





{he Improved {ombination chool flesh. 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


It is the most convenient ' This excellent desk, exten- 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- | a —_— EZ tensively used in every Western 
stacles to the broom and scrub- Bh wt Hit and South-western State, is 
bing-brush than any other desk : = == 7 i iow being introduced into 
presents, (2) It does not need =| . : i ze Pennsylvania. 
to be fastened to the floor— ‘ ==} |= First premium awarded to it 
the only desk in existence that = = wy at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in . = 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven, When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones inafew years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. Itis always made in a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
PRICES: 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75| No. 3, 39 in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in.wide, 550| No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 500 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
rove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c~ No Castings—No Shaking.*> 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. | Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. hough but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced, 

| wer THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) : 

Col. Geo, F. McFartanno—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of near! ~ 000, in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. e had tried other 
desks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, ficm- 
ness and neatness. it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in es and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them cee with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying sine of pupils. C. W. DEA S, Principal, 

ex® MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers, No. 193 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 

peaqFor desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: rst. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 


CCR @LE WOLk GUARANTEED. KD + 
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WEST CHESTER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 


THE next Session of this Institution will commence 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1873, 


and continue twenty-six (26) weeks. 


The building is complete in all respects, and the location unsurpassed for beauty and 
healthfulness. 


West Chester has long been noted for its GOOD SCHOOLS, and every effort will 
pe made to maintain its enviable reputation. 


say Total expenses, $130 for long session; $210 per year. Usual deductions to 
teachers. 


For Catalogue and particulars, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, A. M., 
West CHESTER, Pa. PRINCIPAL. 


NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 








BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


ONE VOL. Svo., PRICE, $2.50, 


This new work is pre-eminently superior to any preceding publication of the kind.” 
Chicago Evening Journal, 





The Constitution of the United States, 


WITH A 


CONCORDANCE AND CLASSIFIED INDEX 


BY CHARLES W, STEARNS, M. D. ONE VOL. 12mo., PRICE, $1.00. 


“¢T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.’’ 
Prof. J. H. GitmoreE, University of Rochester. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


BY J. G. KEETLES. ONE VOL, 12mo., PRICE, $2.00, 


Copies of the above works for examination may be had of the publishers, on receipt of 
one-half the retail price. Correspondence solicited. 


MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, New York, 
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LEADING SERIES. 





THE NATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT 
READERS AND SPELLERS 


Are to-day, in the face of the most vigorous opposition, winning a degree of popularity 
entirely unprecedented and unrivalled. They are more largely used in 


The {ceystone State, 


than any other competing series, which is, in itself, sufficient evidence of their merit. Zhey 
excel all others in regular gradation of exercises, frequency of phonetic drill, value of elocu- 
tionary instruction, Superiority of Selections, Style, Durability of Binding, and in fact, 
in all that tends to make a SERIES THE BEST. . 





BARNESS BRIEF HISTORY, 


Although but a little more than a year old, has been more rapidly introduced and gives 
better satisfaction than any other history ever published. 


tie 


MONTEITH'’S AND M’NALLY'S GEOGRAPHIES, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS, 


They are carefully graded and always up to the times. They teach the science in a 

pure, simple and exhaustive manner. Unimportant matter is rejected, elaboration avoided 
- and only the cream of the science is carefully given. 

The National Reaters and Spellers, Monteith’ s Geographies and Barnes’ History were unan- 
smously adopted by a convention of School Directors for Cumberland county, held in Carlisle, 
May 2, 1873. Teachers and Directors will find it to their advantage to examine the 
above works before making any adoption. Liberal discounts for introduction and 
exchange. Send for catalogue. Address 


A, P. FLINT, General Agent. 


A. S. BARNES & CO,, 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
y New York and Philadelphia. 
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2,500.1 TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. (2, 500, " 


’ i- 
ECO l-room, Nothing can be too good for it, If possible, have Prang’s beautiful Chromos and Tum! 
oe gg go cost too much, then something else attractive and suggestive that will be less expensive. A school 
ofticer, in a late report, notes a contrast as follows: “ Many of our school-rooms are decorated with engravings, mottwes, 
etc., but, in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.”, 


aMijuz Lancaster Scuoo Morzoss. 


Ew SLVE CARDS, 8x14 INCHES, PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


*Best Tinted 6-Ply Card. Colors, Salmon and Green. Best Book Ink Used. 
Black Type, Bold and Attractive. Read with Ease across a Large School-Room. 
Appropriate tor Sunday-Schools as well as Day Schools. 





HESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attractive feature ot the School- 

Room, they are worth the price at which they are advertised; while their influence upon the mind of 

many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. hey are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply ** Railroad” 
(not China) board, the best ot its kind manuiactured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
each set being Salmon and the remaining half Green—these Colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they 
may be turned, as desired, to attord variety on the walls of the School-Koom, or to impress more deeply some 
lesson in morais or conduct. ‘hey are of such size (8x14 inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same 
time not too large for convenience in mailing. 4gSent post paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10, 
or by express, Willen several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set. 





HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Re 
VERSE: ‘* With Malice toward None, With Charity for All.”” Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. 
RaveEksE: Always be “On Time.”’ No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You would have 
Others do unto You. Reverse: Our Life is What We Make it. 5.—The School Tax is The Best Tax. ReEvERSE: 
Lost Time 1s Never Found Again. 6.—The Three Seives: Is It True? Is It Just? Is It Kind? Reverse: I’ll 
Try may succeed: 1 Can’t must fail. ‘‘ We may reach the House of Never—Through the Street of By-and-by.” 
.—Speak the ‘iruth. No Lie Thrives. Kerversr: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8.—Do Right. Have 
aith in God. KrvexsE: Thoroughness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and 
don’t make any fuss about it.—Czurles Lickens’ Speech, RevERSE: ** Let no one consider the day as ended until 
the duties it brings have been discharged.’’ 10.—God Bless Our School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better 
than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad ‘ihoughts. Be Self-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each 
Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds ! 12.—The Lord’s Prayer, Raversze: Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, 
Swearing. Boys, They Cost too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes.] 


* These Mottoes are a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will sell wherever Seen.” 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. : 
Teachers pronouace them the Best and Cheapest set of Mottoes published. 


es ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—“ Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strength- 
ened with years —_e ee rule - — an element of character through afterlife These mottoes kept Nedeentee 
eye of the child — oo Be ow ae of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They 
are printed on hea 4d 6 ely = ; bag ‘board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. 
Besides their moral -- wept seman © pups, they would be ornamental in any school-room.”—* The Mottves are excel- 

’ and would be ornamen ra yaa An ——— school-room. A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both 
sides.” —"* ‘I ane eS a bed I Ce es They are all good, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the 
schovl-room.”’—"*, Much goo¢ y b. me 7 > asting impressions made by hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the 
schovi-room. We know of none better or cheaper than ‘Che Lancaster Mottues.’—" ‘They are upon heavy 6-ply .card-board, 

ted on both sides, and oom Be pent with ease across @ large school-room.” - 

FROM SUPERIN ig . — — TEACH ERS.—* i like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad 
to know that they were in oe how sg Sage , hey are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room, but, in the 
hands of @ live teacher, wy oe me pte gored muy be taught, I have always found them of good service to me in stimu- 
lating my pupils to acqu encaiee me 1 po ee virtue. Zry them, Teachers of American Youth.”’—“ I take pleasure in recom- 
mending to teachers ‘The Sank os Boor ges ottoes. They undoudtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and 
everv school should a i <— we bee ig 88 ; maprone the instructor's duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar. 
Most of our schools alre: 4 Pigg yh n one of our school-rooms yesterday I saw a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes. 
I was much pleased a Se eae should be in every school.”—‘ They contain so much in little, so well expressed 
and exhibited, that I bn oo _ dL. Rooter ~~ county would buy and use a full set of them.”—" I was so delighted wlth them 
that I at once placed them They should , “school room. They are astonishingly low in price, attractive in appearance, and 
appropriate in sentiment. tbe v0 as ian - the walls of every school-room in the land—need only to be seen to secure intro- 
duction.’”—"* We would = oo Gece aie or three times their cost—are delighted with them, and wish that we could per- 
suade every teacher pe be oie prangree, Ba dl omg —" I find these Mottves in the school-room an incentive to effort.”-—** Please 
torward, by express, D tw ced oh ir r toa hn our district. We regard them as among the necessary school supplies.” —"* My 
boys and girls Lave — ‘ ponent ed or these Mottoes for our s@nool-room. Send additional sets.’—* They have been 
highly recommended, an ill be of wreat ume to mee seen The Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my 
school-room. ‘Think ef bee boon _ fn “se use to me.”—*“ When the question was asked before recess to-day,‘ How many want 
the Mottoes?’ every hand was es ie sparkling eyes attested their interest.” —* Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mot- 
toes. They are the most ey Lon L nave seen, and I want them for my school.”—" Yesterday morning I proposed to the 
boys and girls that we ry od pe aes — Mottoes to make our school-room look more like ‘ living,’ as one of the scholars 
expressed it. Enclosed tind pr t for 4 eo which we hope to have soon, as the young folks are impatient to see them.” 
—" Please find enclosed er or a of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them into every school 
where opportunity olfers. 7 whee —_ here are graded. Two of our teachers have ordered mottves for their rooms. One 
of them has The Lancaster : cea Pog er 4 different set, I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’ ”—"* My boys are looking for 
them. They order them 0 oe hg accord.”—** My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last 
year I was teaching in an — & poe yn furnished the school mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted 
with them. Such things as t “ ae needed to make our county schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers 
make the schools home-like an -- ractive.’—* I have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try 
them myselt.”—* Hearing . e er ee Mottoes so highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can 

urchase at a bookstore, 1 ave — Vv to have them for my school-room.’”’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkers- 
urg, West Virginia: = sen ine D aes of the Lancaster School Mottoes, which I see advertised in The Pennsylvania 
School Journal. Our school is so 7 usiastic over the description of these cheap and beautiful mottoes, that the children are 
impatient for the mails to 4 au oe Send them as soon as possible.””—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, of Parkersburg, writes a 
few days later: “ I had the pleasure, — week, of eyamining a set of mottoes which my sister has just received for her school, 
and wish to have a set for -- school immediately. Enclosed please find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address.”— 
Miss K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “ I have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like 
veryymuch., Please send me also a set by return of mail.” So of others, but space wiH not permit further extracts. 
Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy envelopes of Manilla Paper so as 
to secure them from ——— a in passing through the mails. Copy of Music Page Supplement to Pennsylvania 
School Journal enclosed with each set mailed. Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLSHED BY 


vison, Jplakenan, aploy & {jompany, 


138 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS: ae new Series, fully and handsomely illustrated, 
surpassing all others in excellence of manufacture, gradation and cheapness, complete in 5 books, 
viz: 





FIRST READER, , ° ote ° 64 pages. Price 25 cents. 


SECOND READER, . ‘ ° ° 124 “ + = * 
THIRD READER, . . ° “ . to * _= @ © 
FOURTH READER, , ‘ ° ° 240 a “« 70 6 
FIFTH READER, ‘ é ° 336—s “3.20 ‘6 


*,* These books should certainly be examined in all cases where a change of Readers is con- 
templated. For this purpose we shall be pleased to send a sample set on receipt of $1.50, 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. Book Four. (Being the completing book of 
the Series.) It is admirably adapted as a school singing-book, and can be used ore of 
any series. Stiff, ornamental cover, 216. Price, 60 cents. 

The four numbers, comprising Loomis’ First STEps, will be sent by mail, for examination, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 

SWINTON’S WORD PRIMER. (Being the completing book of the WorD-BooK SERIES.) 
A beginner’s book in Oral and Written Spelling. 96 pages. Price, 20 cents, 

We shall ‘be -pleased to send a sample set of the Word-Book Series, comprising the WorD 
ANALYSIS, WoRD-Boox and WorD-PRiMER, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt. of 50 cents, 

full announcements of the above, together with many other new and recent publications, will be 
Sound in THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for September, which will be sent to teachers and educa- 
tionists without charge. 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


THIS justly popular Series of Text Books is noted for its freshness, completeness, admirable 
gradation, and the beauty and substantial nature of its manufacture, It comprises a full and 
thorough course of study, from the simplest Primer to the most advanced Mathematical and 
Scientific Work, Among which are: 





Sanders’ Union Readers, Willson’s Histories, 
The New Graded Readers, Swinton’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Word-book Series, Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Robinson’s Mathematics, Woodbury’s German Course, 
Kerl’s Grammars, Wells’ Science, 
Webster’s Dictionaries, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Gray’s Botanies, Dana’s Geology, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Spencerian Drawing Books, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 


And many other well known Works, 





1°) 
n@e The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive of THz AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
ScHOOL AND CoLLEGE TEXxT-Books, and THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for September, a handsome 
publication full of useful information, mailed free to any address. 


/VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 














